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PepeeS the Likeness of Christ 

aaa, the real Likeness of a 
real man? or is it only 
a beautiful dream ? 

A strange question to 
ask in a_ Christian 
country; but surely a 

Ss question to which we 
ought to be able to give a definite answer. 
And yet, how hesitating is the answer 
generally given! How many there are, 
living in this nineteenth century, who can 
give no answer at all! It is not the 
length of time that has elapsed since the 
‘*pale Galilean” stood at Czsar’s bar 
that presents a difficulty. We know very 
well what Cesar was like, for we have 
his image and superscription, on perhaps 
the very coins that Christ rendered to him 
in tribute. Nineteen centuries are as 
nothing in the record of Art. It is not 
that portraiture was unknown in the days 
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of the Apostles; on the contrary, it was 
a marked characteristic of the age. At 
the time when St. Paul and St. John were 
evangelising Asia Minor there were 
counted in one little island they visited, 
no larger than an English county, more 
than three thousand statues. It is not, 
again, that the followers of Christ were 
lukewarm or undemonstrative in their 
attachment to their master ; the accusation 
against them was that in their ardour 
they ‘*‘ had turned the whole world upside 


down.” It is not that the teaching of 
Christ lay slumbering in some hidden 


manuscript for generations, only to come 
to light after He had Himself passed away 
and His face had been forgotten. His 
teaching was by word of mouth, and the 
people heard Him gladly. The great 
multitude, listening to St. Peter on the 
day of Pentecost, were in the presence of 
men who had companied with the Lord 
all the time that He went in and out 
among them, and who had but just 
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parted with Him as witnesses of His 
resurrection. It is not that His disciples 
failed to proceed immediately’ to engrave 
upon their chalices and patere, and to 
paint over the graves of the martyrs, the 
figure and face of One, doing the acts 
that Christ alone did, and bearing the 
attributes that Christ alone bears. It is 
not that these representations have been 
lost—they have been preserved to us and 
we can see them to-day in the museums of 
the Vatican and the Lateran. It is not 
for any of these reasons that a doubt has 
been raised as to the authenticity of the 
Likeness we possess. All these things 
are but the simple facts of the case, 
uncontested, and known to everybody. 
Why then should there be any doubt at 
all? The antecedent probabilities are 
altogether on one side. If anything con- 
nected with the subject seems strange it 
is that the authenticity should be denied. 
If it is denied, surely the onus of proof 
should rest upon those who deny it. 

But those who care to get at the truth 
on such a question as this, are not content 
to rest their faith on a dialectical dilemma. 
They seek not only to destroy an erro- 
neous impression, but to create a true 
one, on solid grounds. The authenticity 
of the commonly received Likeness of 
Christ is not only to be believed, it is 
to be proved. 

The timidity that is so often felt in 
approaching the subject, and the prejudice 
against accepting the Likeness of Christ 
as authentic, arise from two _ sources. 
First, the sense of the spirituality of the 
Divine Being ; and second, the dread lest, 
if the Likeness be accepted as true, the 
recognition of its truth might lead to evil 
results in practice. But the doctrine of 
the perfect humanity of Christ is as vital 
to the Christian Faith as that of His 
divinity. That, however, is the religious 
side of the question, which I do not intend 
so much as to touch. It will be necessary 
indeed for me to refer to things and to 
events that are held to be sacred, and I 
shall speak of them freely and with 
reverence. But my subject is the Like- 
ness of Christ as it concerns the artist in 
his studio, and not as it concerns the 
theologian. My own conviction is that in 
Art, as well as in Religion, the only safety 
lies in truth; that a false conception on 
the part of the artist with regard to the 
Likeness would react unfavourably upon 
Religion ; and that a false conception on 
the part of the religionist would react un- 
favourably upon Art. No doubt the 
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He who is the 
same yesterday, to-day, and for ever, will 


commandment stands. 


not be worshipped through an image, 
even though it be an image of Himself. 
And yet in taking our nature upon Him 
the Master gave us the right to look upon 
His face. If we refuse to look upon His 
face we deny Him as the Son of Man. 


Il. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 

Many writers have touched upon the 
subject. Inthe Légendes des Saintes Images 
of Collin de Plancy, there is an account 
of the Veronica portrait ; and Didron, in 
his Christian Jconography, includes a chap- 
ter on the ‘‘ History of the Portraits of 
God the Son.” De Rossi, Guarucci, Lord 
Lindsay, Northcote, Roller, Parker, and 
others are accepted authorities on many 
points in the question, and should be con- 
sulted. Moreover, Mr. Walter de Gray 
Birch, and Mr. Jenner, of the British 
Museum, have compiled an index de- 
scriptive of more than two thousand five 
hundred examples of representations of 
our Lord, to be found in the Museum 


amongst its antiquities. But none of 
these books deal with the entire 
question. Scattered also through num- 


berless volumes of Church history, and 
Archeological research, may be found 
references and allusions, interesting in 
themselves, but desultory, and leading to 
no certain conclusion. The only book 
that really covers the whole ground is the 
posthumous work of Thomas Heaphy. 
It is entitled, Zhe Likeness of Christ: an 
Enquiry into the Verisimilitude of the Re- 
ceived Likeness of our Blessed Lord. The 
volume is the result of a life of study, in 
every part of the world where informa- 
tion could be gained or examples seen and 
examined. The illustrations are from 
drawings made by Mr. Heaphy himself, 
who was by profession a portrait painter, 
and they are now preserved in the British 
Museum. On the death of Mr. Heaphy, 
his notes and drawings were placed in my 
hands ; and I edited them, first in the 
folio édition, published by David Bogue, 
and then in the popular edition 
issued by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. I speak, there- 
fore, with knowledge of Mr. Heaphy’s 
sincerity as a writer; while I have per- 
sonally verified many of his drawings by 
reference to the museums of the Vatican 
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and the Lateran; and though I adopta 
different line of argument, and contest 
some of his inferences, I would refer the 
reader to his work as the most complete 
as well as the most authoritative on the 
subject. 


Ill. 
THE LIKENESS TO-DAY. 
By ‘‘the Likeness of Christ” I do not 


mean one particular likeness as against 
another ; not the finest painting of Raphael 


437 
of these pages will have in his mind when 
he recognises among the illustrations 
the face that is intended to represent the 
face of Christ. 

We see this Likeness everywhere. In 
the statuary that adorns our cathedrals, in 
the painted glass of our parish churches, 
in Our museums and picture galleries, in 
the coloured prints that hang in our 
schools, telling the children the story of 
His life. And we note at once, that it is 
common to every form of art, and to every 
country in the world. Art is the one 
universal language that has never been 
confounded, and on this subject it 
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From the mosaic on the triumphal arch of S. Paolo fuori le mura.) 


as against the rude mosaics of the middle 
ages ; nor the Latin form as against the 
Greek ; and particularly, I do not mean 
any individual gem, or other example that 
from its venerable antiquity or supposed 
origin may pretend to any special author- 
ity. What I mean by the Likeness of 
Christ is the Likeness that is common to 
all these ; the Likeness that painters and 
sculptors in all ages have had before their 
mental vision when they attempted to 
portray His image ; the Likeness that is 
known throughout the world, sometimes 
more perfectly, sometimes less perfectly 
rendered, to which we all unconsciously 
appeal when we think of our Lord in any 
act of His ministry, apart from any par- 
ticular picture ; the Likeness that the reader 


speaks the same word to every people. 
Even the evangelists who carry Chris- 
tianity to savage tribes have no need to 
translate the Likeness of Christ, as they 
have to translate His words. It is, at all 
events to-day, a fixed type. No painter 
would dream of altering it, nor of claim- 
ing it as an invention of his own. It is 
not necessary to argue that this Likeness 
is not a product of our own time; the 
paintings of Correggio, and Raphael, and 
Angelo, and Titian, carry its history 
back at once as far as to the period of 
the Renascence. 

I have taken the figure of our Lord 
from Raphael’s great picture of the 
‘* Transfiguration” as the type of the 
Likeness of Christ as represented by the 
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painters of the Renascence. And surely, 
if ever there was a period in the history of 
Art when this Likeness could have been 
invented, or evolved from the mind of the 
artist, it must have been the period of 
the Renascence. From Giotto in the 
thirteenth century to Titian in_ the 
sixteenth, we have a roll-call of painters 
that marks the very highest level of 
attainment of religious art that the world 
has known. To which, then, of all these 
painters are we indebted for this supreme 
deliverance ? Isit to the grace of Raphael, 
or to the imagination of Michael Angelo, 
or to the tenderness of Correggio, or to 
the pious fervour of Fra Angelico, or to the 
collaboration of all these that we must 
look for its real authorship? Ah, no! 
The Likeness of Christ was no more 
invented by any of these men than it was 
invented by Mr. Watts, or Mr. Burne- 


Jones, or Mr. Holman Hunt. They 
found it already existing. They recog- 
nised in the long-established model 
something greater, something truer, 


something more divine, than they could 
themselves create. The painters of 
the Renascence—men of marked inde- 
pendence of thought, men of strong 
national sentiment, Italians, Germans, 
Frenchmen, Spaniards—these men were 
content, in this the chief action of their 
lives, to lay aside their invention, their 
independence, their rivalry, their nation- 
ality, and to be at one in accepting humbly 
from other hands the Likeness of Christ. 
Let us consider for a moment what this 
means. It is very easy for us, in the 
nineteenth century, to forego any claim to 
the authorship of the Likeness, for behind 
us stand the great array of painters from 
whom we inherited it. But who were 
behind these men, from whom they could 
have inherited it? When you look back 
beyond the fifteenth, the fourteenth, the 
thirteenth centuries, what do you come 
to? You come toa time when it is idle 
to ask which painter invented it. There 
were simply no painters who could have 
invented it. For a thousand years Art 
had been dead. And yet there was, as we 
shall see, during that time, existing in 
all its splendour, this living, speaking, 
authoritative Likeness of Christ. 


IV. 

I refer, of course, to the mosaics of the 
ancient basilicas of Rome. The drawing 
on page 437 is from one of these, the ‘‘ S. 
Paolo fuori le mura.” To the painters 
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of the sixteenth century this, and the 
mosaics of S. Prassede, SS. Cosimo and 
Damian, S. Pudenziana, and the rest, 
were familiar, as they had been familiar to 
the populace for many centuries. In all 
of them the Likeness is the same. I take 
this one, which crowns the triumphal arch 
of S. Paolo, as the type of the Likeness 
of Christ as represented in the mosaics of 
the basilicas. Let us consider for a 
moment the position these mosaics take 
in the history of Art. 

In his work on Classic and Italian 
Painting Mr. Poynter dates the extinction 
of ancient Art from the establishment of 
the Eastern Empire at Constantinople, 
A.D. 330; and the awakening of Art in 
Italy from the time of Giunta of Pisa, 
Guido of Siena, and Cimabue of Florence, 
in the thirteenth century. How then was 
the Likeness preserved and transmitted 
from century to century during that long, 
dark period ? The mosaics of the basilicas 
are the connecting link. They date from 
the fourth century. As Italian art sank 
to its lowest level of decadence, Byzantine 
art grew in importance and supplanted it. 
But, again referring to Mr. Poynter, ‘‘ By- 
zantine art, at first not without qualities 
of beauty and grandeur, gradually became 
utterly rigid and lifeless under the hard 
conventionality that oppressed the artist. 
Direct appeal to nature was unknown ; 
an artist selected his model, traced it, 
learned every detail by heart, and multi- 
plied his mechanical copies wherever a 
representation of his subject was de- 
manded. In all its most precious and 
subtle qualities each successive repro- 
duction inevitably deteriorated. The 
same causes, however, which prevented 
improvement of the style saved it from 
extinction. An art for the most part 
mechanical was easily taught, and its 
plainly marked characteristics were not 
easily lost in passing from hand to hand, 
or from country to country. From the 
monasteries of Constantinople, Thessa- 
lonica, and Mount Athos, Greek artists 
and teachers passed into all the provinces 
of Southern Europe.” 

That is the history of Art during the 
ten centuries that lie between the age of 
Constantine and the Renascence. It is a 
history that absolutely negatives the 
supposition that the Likeness of Christ, as 
received by the painters of the Italian 
schools, was the result of a gradual devel- 
opment, or evolution, or modification 
during that period, of an uncertain type of 
doubtful origin. It was really a traditional 
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repetition of a fixed type, which the 
Byzantine artists did not dare to alter, 
but only desired to follow, because 
from the first it was held by them to be 
authentic. 


¥. 


We have gone back, then, nearly six- 
teen hundred years, to find that the 
Likeness of Christ was then existing 
substantially as we know it to-day. Let 
us see if we can go a step further. 

There are certain landmarks in history 
that it is of the utmost importance to 
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of the Church and the vision of the studio. 
In the Church this divided authority led 
to final separation. In the studio it 
resulted in the prohibition by the Greek 
Church of the making of images of Christ, 
and in the sanction of His Likeness only in 
the form of fainting. But both Churches 
still retained His Likeness, and in both 
Churches the Likeness is the same. 

I say that in both Churches the Likeness 
is the same; but there is one slight 
difference between the Greek and Latin 
pictures of our Lord that shows at once 
that they were derived from different 
copies—that the two Churches held 
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observe, and the age of Constantine is 
one of them. Under his reign, a.p. 306 
to A.D. 337, many and great changes 
occurred that did not fail to leave their 
mark both on Religion and on Art. At 
Rome the pagan temples were destroyed, 
or turned into basilicas for Christian 
worship. For the first time the new 
Faith was tolerated and encouraged by 
the State. Churches were built, and 
adorned with all the splendours that Art 
could lavish upon them. For this pur- 
pose artists were brought from Byzantium, 
where also Constantine had destroyed the 
heathen temples, and established his 
seat of government. Thus there became 
two centres of authority in Christendom, 
a division that affected alike the formula 


tenaciously each to the copy it had 
received and held most sacred—and that 
the copies thus independently avouched 
were alike. In the pictures with which 
we are familiar, and which come to us 
through the Latin Church, the hair is 
always divided evenly over the forehead 
in the form of an arch. It is the same 
in the Greek pictures, with the slight differ- 
ence that in the Greek pictures there is 
always a slender lock of hair detached from 
the rest falling in the centre of the fore- 
head. On page 440 will be found two 
drawings from examples taken from the 
catacombs. One is the work of a native 
Roman artist; the other is a relic of 
Greek workmanship that had been im- 
ported into Rome. 
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This traditional distinction between the 
Greek and Latin form of the Likeness is 
not of modern origin. Mr. Heaphy 
speaks of it as particularly characteristic 
of examples executed before the eighth 
century. What it practically demonstrates 
is this. That the Greek artists working 
in Rome found there a fixed type or 
model, held by the Roman Church to be 
authentic, and which they had to follow ; 
—that the model which they brought with 
them was practically the same—the same, 
that is, with the exception of the lock of 
hair ;—and that in executing their mosaics 
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change is scarcely possible within the 
span of a single life. Not afew individuals 
only, but communities have to be con- 
vinced—and that for generations, be- 
fore such a tradition can be established. 
Moreover, the question of the verisimili- 
tude of the Likeness of Christ is not a 
modern question. It was discussed by 
Christian writers long before the begin- 
ning of the fourth century. Constantine 
could not have been without his ideas on 
the subject. Helena, his mother, built 
the church of S. Prassede to enshrine a 
portrait she rightly or wrongly believed 
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in the Roman basilicas they followed the 
requirements of the Roman Church which 
employed them ; while in the smaller 
examples of metal work and enamel 
actually wrought in Byzantium and 
imported to Rome, the distinctive charac- 
teristic of the Greek model was of course 
retained. 

It follows then that in this early age of 
the Church there was in Rome a traditional 
Likeness, known and recognised and held 
to be authentic; and that there was at 
the same time in Byzantium a traditional 
Likeness, known and recognised and held 
to be authentic, and that the two were 
similar. Whence were these Likenesses 
derived ? 


VI. 


A traditional Likeness must of neces- 
sity be a thing of slow growth. Much 


IMPORTED GREEK ENAMEL, 


to have been actually drawn by an 
Apostle. When the workers in mosaic 
from Byzantium decorated the basilicas 
with the Likeness of Christ, they had to 
satisfy a people who believed devoutly 
in a Likeness they possessed, and with 
which they were familiar—a people who 
would have been no more content with a 
new invention to represent their Christ, 
than their forefathers would have been 
content to receive ideal heads from the 
Greek sculptors they employed, when they 
asked for portraits of their Caesars. The 
traditional Likeness then existing in Rome 
may have been false or it may have been 
true ; that we shall see presently. It is 
enough for my purpose now to show that 
there was a traditional Likeness, and that 
it is the same that crowns the triumphal 
arch of the basilica of S. Paolo fuori le 
mura in Rome to-day. From whence 
was it derived ? 
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Clearly, it was derived from the 
catacombs. To the Christians, rejoicing 
for the first time in the sense of free 
citizenship and the protection of the State, 
the dark corridors of these underground 
sanctuaries were not _half-forgotten 
memories of an age long past,—they were 
the record of the sufferings of yesterday. 
From the reign of Diocletian, their last 
persecutor, to the reign of Constantine, 
their first protector, was only three years. 
The pictures that covered the walls of the 
subterranean chapels and graves were 
familiar to their eyes ; pictures, as I have 
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said, of One doing the acts that Christ 
alone did, and bearing the attributes that 
Christ alone bore,—pictures that to them 
at least represented their Lord. What 
were these pictures like ? 

On page 439 will be found one of them. 
It is from the cemetery of S. Calisto, 
and appears to have been executed in 
colour ; but the damp from the rock and 
the smoke from many tapers have done 
their work, and little is left but the beauti- 
ful outline of the divine face. I take it as 
the type of the Likeness of Christ as re- 
presented in the catacombs. 


VII. 


The pictures of Christ found in the 
catacombs are of four kinds. There are 
the frescoes, or mural decorations; the 
engraved chalices and patere of glass ; 
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the metal, and mosaic, and enamel pictures, 
of Greek origin ; and the cloth pictures— 
fragile shadows upon linen—that have 
probably been face-cloths laid upon the 
dead. On pages 440 and 441 will be 
found an illustration of each of these four 
classes of work. They are from Mr. 
Heaphy’s beautiful drawings in the 
British Museum. I have placed them 
side by side for comparison. 

The first is from a fresco, and shows 
the Latin type. It is probably the work 
of a native Roman artist. 

The second is an example of Byzantine 
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workmanship. It is of bronze or copper, 
executed in low relief, and was worn as 
an ornament round the neck. The head 
is about an inch in size. The original 
is now in the Library of the Vatican. 

The third (the figure of our Lord 
turning the water into wine) is from one 
of the glass relics. It is executed in gold 
on a lilac ground. The head is minute in 
size, and the mouth obliterated by ac- 
cidental injury. But the Likeness is quite 
unmistakable. 

The fourth is the cloth picture now in 
the sacristy of S. Peter’s. Its ascertained 
history leaves no doubt as to its vener- 
able antiquity. I believe it to be a face- 
cloth taken from the grave of one of the 
earliest of the martyrs, upon which had 
been originally drawn a Likeness of our 
Lord. The contact of the dead face with 
the linen would result in a stain or 
imprint superimposed on the original 
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drawing that might well suggest the 
fanciful legend of the Veronica handker- 
chief. It would also explain the other- 
wise unaccountable absence of the abun- 
dant hair, so generally characteristic of 
the ancient Likenesses of Christ. 

These are a few examples only, but 
they are enough to show that the Likeness 
which the Christians of the fourth century 
delighted to emblazon on their walls 
was not a new invention, but had been 
their consolation during the long dark 
period of their persecution. The pale 
beautiful face that had overshadowed the 
graves of the martyrs, at last looked 
down on multitudes of worshippers in the 
stately basilicas ; but it was the same 
face, and it had been hallowed to them 
in their adversity as it never could be in 
their hour of triumph. As Christ had 
been in the grave three days before His 
resurrection, so this verisimilitude of Him 
had been in the catacombs for three 
centuries before it arose to live for ever. 


VIII. 


This brings us to a very early period 
indeed of the history of the Likeness of 
Christ. We are within the catacombs, and 
we findit there. But how came it there ? 
shall we lose it now in the darkness? or 
may we hope to trace it through the 
darkness till we once more reach the 
light? If we can do this we shall have 
reached the light that fell on Christ 
Himself. 

From first to last in this argument | 
eliminate everything of the nature of 
myth, or legend, or tradition. I rely 
only upon evidence that I can verify with 
my eyes or accept from accredited histor- 
ians. For instance, I feel sure that one 
of the first desires of the early converts at 
Rome must have been to know what our 
Lord was like. But I base no argument 
on this unless I can show that they had 
that desire and that the means of its fulfil- 
ment lay ready to their hands. ‘‘ From 
the time of Augustus to that of Diocle- 
tian,” says Mr. Poynter, ‘‘that is about 
the first three centuries of the Christian 
era, was the period during which true 
Roman art, such as it was, chiefly 
flourished. Portrait-painting engrossed 
the energies of the most capable artists. 
Portraits were, indeed, produced in great 
abundance ; pictures or statues of eminent 
men were multiplied in public places and 
private collections ; and portrait-painters 


in this epoch are mentioned for the first 
time as a distinct class of artists.” It is 
therefore inconceivable to me that neither 
Eubulus, nor Pudens, nor Linus, nor 
Claudia, nor any of the brethren who 
sent greetings to Timothy by the hand 
of Paul when he was brought before 
Nero at Rome—it is inconceivable that 
none of these should have had any 
authentic knowledge of the Likeness of 
Christ. It is still more inconceivable that 
they should have sanctioned the perpetu- 
ation of any representation of Him know- 
ing it to be untrue. The writings of the 
Apostles are silent upon the subject, but 
the art of portraiture was at the time an 
almost universal practice, and there is 
not a suggestion of a word forbidding to 
the followers of Christ the natural desire 
to see his face. 

There is treasured in the basilica of S. 
Prassede a Likeness of Christ said to have 
been drawn by S. Peter for S. Prassede, 
when he was sheltered in the house of her 
father, Pudens, a Roman Senator. It is 
but the shadow of a sketch, on a fragile 
shred of linen cloth. But it was to en- 
shrine this sketch, then believed to be 
three centuries old, that S. Helena built 
the basilica. Whether the story of its 
origin be true or not (and why should it 
not be true?) it demonstrates that the 
Likeness not only existed at the close of 
the third century, but was even then 
venerated for its antiquity. It will be 
found on page 443 reproduced from Mr. 
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Heaphy’s drawing in the British Museum. 
I believe that it has never before been 
published in any form. 

But that is not all. It is quite certain 
that whether these disciples of Christ cared 
to preserve the Likeness of their Master 
or not, they cared to preserve their own. 
The above drawing of S. Peter and 
S. Paul is a facsimile of an engraved 
glass_ relic from 


the catacombs now 
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in the library of the Vatican. It is 
only one of many examples of direct 
portraiture of men whose faces were 
familiar to the Romans of the first cen- 
tury. But it is enough to show that 
portraiture (as distinct from symbolic or 
imaginative art) was practised by the 
immediate followers of the Apostles. 
Here then we find a people, accus- 
tomed to commemorate their heroes 
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temporaries of the Apostles adorned the 
catacombs, was the same that survived 
through the second and third centuries, 
and was in the fourth century transferred 
to the mosaics of the basilicas. In the 
catacombs are found many representations 
of Christ that do not bear this Likeness in 
any marked degree ; and many more that 
do not bear it at all. That, however, does 
not weaken the argument. It is the in- 
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(From a drawing by Thos. Heaphy, in the British Maseum.) 


by portraiture, banded together in the 
worship of a new hero—a hero greater 
than any they had known before, and 
endeared to them by a stronger tie, 
that of love — one known personally 
to many of them, andof whose Likeness 
any of them could have obtained authentic 
information ; we see this people, driven to 
the catacombs, proceed at once to cover 
the walls, to engrave upon their sacra- 
mental vessels, to bury with their 
martyrs, pictures representing the life and 
actions and attributes of their hero. It 
is too much to ask us to believe that the 
Likeness they painted on their walls, en- 
graved upon their chalices, and buried 
with their dead, was a sham. 


IX. 


But it has yet to be shown that the 
Likeness of Christ with which the con- 


evitable result of the pictures having been 
executed by different hands—some of 
them unskilled, some of them untaught 
—and at long intervals of time extending 
through many generations. The differ- 
ences are for the most part such differences 
as a thousand children in our Board 
schools might make if they attempted 
each to draw a portrait of the Queen. 
They no more prove that we have not the 
Likeness of Christ, than such exercises 
would prove that we have no likeness of 
the Queen upon our coins. 

But these variations in the representa- 
tions of Christ found in the catacombs 
not only fail to negative my argument, 
upon closer examination they yield it the 
strongest support. Had the artists, whose 
work they are, wrought each from _ his 
own imagination or ideal of what the face 
of Christ should be, there would have 
been almost as many variations as there 
were artists. But there are practically 
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only two. There is the Likeness as we 
know it, of which I have been speaking 
throughout, and there is the representa- 
tion of Christ as a Roman youth, bearing 
no marks that an artist can recognise as 
showing any attempt at portraiture. 
Under one or other of these two types all 
the pictures of the catacombs may be 
classified. There is no third type. The 
beardless lad, with crisp curling locks 
(of which a drawing is given below), 
or the solemn face we know, with 
drooping eyebrows, long masses of wav- 
ing hair, and parted beard. If we have 





THE CONVENTIONAL TYPE, 


the Likeness of Christ at all it must be 
one of these. 

How then came the second type into 
the catacombs? That is one of the most 
interesting episodes of the history of the 
Likeness. To the early Christians it was 
not always safe to declare their faith 
openly by bearing upon their persons the 
portrait of their Master, nor indeed would 
it have been prudent for the artists they 
employed to have identified themselves 
with the new sect by painting or engrav- 
ing the Likeness of the Nazarene. The 
natural alternative was symbol. That 
which they could not venture to paint 
under the direct Likeness they painted in 
a form familiar to the Romans, artists and 
people alike. Christ subduing the hearts 
of men, was typified in the form of 
Orpheus attracting the wild beasts with 
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his lyre. Christ, whose word runneth 
very swiftly, is figured by David with a 
stone in his sling. Christ as the Good 
Shepherd is represented by a youth bear- 
ing a lamb across a stream. These were 
symbols, safe and yet intelligible. But 
the essential condition of them was that 
they should not bear the Likeness. And 
so a type was adopted, a simple Roman 
type, which Roman artists, taught in the 
great pagan schools, understood and 
followed. Constantly associated as it 
was with the story of Christ’s life, it 
became the common type and was re- 
peated in fresco on the walls, and engrav- 
ing on various vessels and ornaments. 
But side by side with it existed always 
the other type, the true type, which fewer 
hands could reproduce, and in which artists 
to-day, as surely as in the age of Con- 
stantine, recognise the characteristics of 
true portraiture. 


X. 


We have then two representations, but 
not two Likenesses of Christ. The one is 
a conventional rendering of a common 
Roman type, the other is the record left 
to us by the contemporaries of the 
Apostles. The confusion of mind that 
confounds the two, or supposes that one 
grew out of the other, is not a new thing. 
It existed in the centuries that followed 
the building and decoration of the basi- 
licas, and it took the form of an attempt 
to fuse the two into one. The well- 
known head on page 445 from the crypt 
of St. Cecilia is of a late date. It has 
been assigned to the ninth century—a 
time, that is, when Art was controlled 
neither by the genius of the great painters, 
who had not yet come, nor by the fresh 
inspiration of the early Christian converts, 
but by the hard and fast rules of a craft. 
Mr. Heaphy considers it to be an 
example of the exaggeration, amounting 
to caricature, of the true type. I believe 
it to be an effort to follow both types. 
The reader can judge for himself. This 
however is certain. There is no approach 
in it to anything like a third ideal. 
The folding of the hair across the fore- 
head, and its falling in waves towards the 
shoulders, the drooping of the eyebrows, 
the width of the head about the level of 
the eyes, the long slender nose—these are 
all taken from the true Likeness. The oval 
shape of the face, nearly concealing the 
beard (which is parted, and, with the hair 
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upon the lip, is a return to the true type), 
is taken directly from the conventional 
figures to which I have already referred. 


XI. 


It is impossible to crowd into the brief 
space of this article all the evidence that 
bears upon the subject, and that tells the 
same story. There is, however, one 
more point too interesting to be omitted. 

The figure on page 441 represents our 
Lord turning the water into wine. But it 
will be observed that the water-pots are 
seven in number, whereas in the sacred 
text they are stated to have been six. 

Now here is a strange thing. This 
miracle of the changing of water into wine 
is mentioned in only one of the four 
Gospels, that of S John —the very 
Gospel that modern criticism declares 
to be of alate date. Does our chain of 
evidence snap here? I think not: let us 
look a little further. 

We turn from this picture to others 
which surround it, and what do we see ? 
We see Christ and the woman of Samaria, 


Christ as the Good Shepherd, Christ as’ 


the True Vine, Christ raising Lazarus ; 
and we note that all these subjects are 
named only in S. John’s Gospel. 

But here is a thing more strange. We 
see no representation of the Nativity, or 
of the Transfiguration, or of the Ascen- 
sion, and we note that these events are 
described only in the Synoptic Gospels 
and not in the writings of S. John. 

When we add to this the fact that in 
other parts of the catacombs there isa 
very full representation of the life and 
ministry of Christ as narrated by the 
whole of the Evangelists, the inference is 
irresistible : 

1st. That these paintings, thus limited 
to the writings of St. John, were executed 
before the other Gospels had reached 
Rome; otherwise it is inexplicable that 
the choice of subject should be limited 
to his writings, to the exclusion of the 
most transcendent incidents of our 
Lord’s life. 

2nd. That St. John’s Gospel, in some 
form, was not the last, but the first, to 
be known in Rome. 

3rd. That this particular picture was 
executed before the actual manuscript of 
that Gospel was received; otherwise it 
is inexplicable that the symbolism of seven 
should have over-ridden the sacred text. 

But this example is one that beyond 
cavil bears the Likeness of Christ. 


CONCLUSION. 


In looking back over what I have 
written I feel that the argument is not so 
much like a chain, which, if a link be 
broken, will part. It is more like a cable 
of many strands. If a strand is cut, the 
cable is no doubt weakened; but its 
strength is not altogether lost. It may 
still save the ship. 

It will be seen that the evidence that 
bears upon the subject is of three kinds— 
historical, archeological, andartistic—and 
that these give united and independent 
testimony to the authenticity of the Like- 
ness. By historical analogy there is the 
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inherent probability of its truth. The 
practice of portraiture by the early 
Christians, the written records of the per- 
secutions fixing the date of their martyr- 
dom, the references of ancient writers 
to certain pictures, the treasuring of these 
pictures supposed to be authentic—these 
things lead us to question whether it is 
possible that of all the leaders of men in 
that era, Christ was the only one the 
Likeness of whom His followers did not 
care to preserve. So we pass from 
History to Archeology, and in the mosaics 
of the basilicas we find this Likeness. 
Many of them have been defaced and 
restored, but the restoration of a mosaic 
is not like the restoration of a painting, 
and enough remains to assure us that 
nothing material has been added to this 
Likeness even by the hand of Giotto or 
Raphael. But we search further, and we 
come upon the relics of the catacombs -— 
the frescoes, the glass vessels, the metal 
ornaments, and the cloth pictures—and 
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we find there, under all these forms and 
conditions of Art, the same Likeness of 
our Lord. 

In how many instances, and in what 
degree of perfection, are questions not so 
much for the historian or the archeologist 
as for the artist to determine. But Art is 
not one of the exact sciences. In Art 


there is room for wide differences of 
opinion. Artists may err in their judg- 
ment. I know all this, and yet I know 


also that if in a question like this the 
artist is at fault, there is no higher appeal. 
But the artist does not speak wildly or 
without knowledge when he estimates 
the drift, and characteristics, and develop- 
ment, and limitations, and decay of 
different schools. The different results 
arising from the free handling of the brush, 
or from the cramped manipulation of the 
tesserze of a mosaic, are well within his 
prescience. It has been said that the 
Likeness of Christ grew up gradually 
during the middle ages, beginning with 
the poor rudimentary suggestions of it 
in the catacombs, and developing to its 
full splendour in the hands of the Byzan- 
tine mosaic workers from the sixth to the 
ninth century. But the artist has no diffi- 
culty in determining that the change is 
not the result of growth or development. 
It is the result of deterioration and decay. 

In some minds the meaning of the words 
likeness and portrait is confused. There 
may be a likeness in a picture that is not 
a portrait; there may be a portrait in 
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which there is no likeness. 
sometimes, ‘‘Oh! but I 
hair should be longer, 
lighter,” as the case may be. But the 
likeness of a man or woman is some- 
thing apart from the colour or method of 
arranging the hair. The long waving 
hair, so characteristic of the pictures of 
our Lord, does not affect the question of 
the Likeness, except that repetition of it 
from generation to generation through 
eighteen hundred years is evidence of the 
faithfulness with which the Likeness has 
been transmitted. Again, it is said, ‘‘ The 
Likeness I prefer is more sad, or more 
stern, or more gentle.” But /ékeness is 
not to be confounded with expression. 
The expression that a great painter will 
give to the Likeness of Christ is quite 
apart from the Likeness itself. In this, 
Raphael, and Angelo, and Correggio will 
differ, as they differ in the excellences 
of their genius. I suppose the expression 
on our Lord’s face must have changed 
from time to time. Yet the Likeness 
remains unchanged. 

Let not any one, by exciting derision 
or prejudice, rob us of the knowledge we 
do possess. Truth is always wronged 
by being wrapped in mystery. But this 
is a plain question that should not be con- 
fused by tremors of apprehension or bias 
of prejudgment. Is the Likeness of Christ 
only the beautiful dream of some great 
painter? I believe it to be the real 
Likeness of a real Man. 


It is said 
thought the 
or darker, or 
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EARL HAROLD. 


Written and Illustrated by CHARLES KINGSLEY. 














Nore BY Rose G. KINGSLEY. 


Tue Lay of Earl Harold, since pub- 
lished with some alterations under the 
title of ‘*‘ The Weird Lady,” was written 
by my father in 1840, while staying with 
the Hon. Dr. Wellesley at Durham. It 
was illustrated by him at the same time, 
and given to Dr. Wellesley’s daughter, 


the Hon. Mrs. Augustus Liddell, one of 
bis dearest and most valued friends from 
his boyhood to the end of his life. The 
illustrations are now in the possession of 
Mrs. Charles Balfour, by whose wish and 
permission they are reproduced for the 
first time. 
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The swevens came up round Erl Harold “ Thy steed ys dedde in hys stalle, Erl Harold, 
Like motes in the sonnes beame ; Whyle thou hast wonned with mee ; 
And by him stode the wierd ladye, The rust hath dymmed thyne harness brighte, 


Savde ** Lie thou stylle and dreame.” And the rattes have eaten thy bratchet light, 
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That ranne so fair and free.” And shee ys gone intill a darke Abbaye 
For thee to peake and pyne. 

Thy ladye hath watched for thee, Erl Harold, 

Fortye years and nine, Erl Harold he gat him fro the bower 

And her eye ys dymme and her hayre ys graye And donned his harness on ; 
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And over the land and over the sea 
Till hys own countrie he’s gone. 


O but hys knees were weake with age, 
O but hys hayre was graye ; 


Fe stombled over the desart brode 
OUppon hys wearie way. 


Eri Harold he came to hys Castile gate ; 
All men were voyded and gone ; 
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There was silence all in bower and hall, 
Save where the brethe of the winters wynde 
Swept over the olde graye stone. 


Erl Harold he came to the dark Abbaye, 
And he herde the dedde bell tolle ; 

“ Now Christ have mercye, that dydde us save, 
Uppon that fayre Nonne’s sowle.” 


The black Nonnes fro the Abvaye came, 
By one, by two, by three ; 

They sange for the sowle of a ladye brighte 
That dyed for love of a traytour knyghte : 
Jt was hys own ladye. 


Erl Harold prayed lowde to Marye mother ; 
“ Mary, Queen of heven, 


Tell mee if shee have pardoned mee 
‘n that I synned unwyttingly : 
O, lette mee be forgyven.” 


“ For I have been held of a wierd ladye 

Forty years and nine, 

And myne eyes are dymme and my herte ys 
olde, 

And lyfe is wearye, and erthe ys colde, 

Without thee, lady myne.” 


A whyte dove out of the coffin flew ; 

Erl Harold’s mouth yt kyst ; 

The old man kelt downe, wherever he stoode ; 

And the whyte (dove) carryed hys sowle to 
Godde 

Or ever the bearers wist.” 





In the Collected Edition of the Poems 
by Charles Kingsley (Macmillan & Co.) 
this ballad appears under the title of Zhe 
Weird Lady. \t is given here, as it differs 


considerably from the verses in Charles 
Kingsley’s illustrated manuscript repro- 
duced above. 


THE WEIRD LADY. 


The swevens came up round Harold the 
Earl, 
Like motes in the sunnés beam ; 
And over him stood the Weird Lady, 
In her charméd castle over the sea, 
Sang ‘ Lie thou still and dream.” 


‘‘Thy steed is dead in his stall, Earl 
Harold, 
Since thou hast been with me ; 
The rust has eaten thy harness bright, 
And the rats have eaten thy greyhound 
light, 
That was so fair and free.” 


Mary Mother she stooped from Heaven ; 
She wakened Earl Harold out of his 
sweven, 
To don his harness on ; 
And over the land and over the sea 
He wended abroad to his own countrie, 
A weary way to gon. 


O but his beard was white with eld, 
O but his hair was gray ; 
He stumbled on by stock and stone, 
And as he journeyed he made his moan 
Along that weary way. 


Earl Harold came to his castle wall : 
The gate was burnt with fire ; 


Roof and rafter were fallen down, 
The folk were strangers all in the town, 
And strangers all in the shire. 


Earl Harold came to a house of nuns, 
And he heard the dead-bell toll ; 
He saw the sexton stand by a grave ; 
‘* Now Christ have mercy, who did us 
save, 
Upon yon fair nun’s soul.” 


The nuns they came from the convent 
gate 
By one, by two, by three ; 
They sang for the soul of a lady bright 
Who died for the love of a traitor 
knight : 
It was his own lady. 


He stayed the corpse beside the grave : 
‘* A sign, a sign!” quod he. 
‘Mary Mother, who rulest heaven, 
Send me a sign if I be forgiven 
By the woman who so loved me.” 


A white dove out of the coffin flew ; 
Earl Harold’s mouth it kist ; 
He fell on his face, wherever he stood ; 
And the white dove carried his soul to 
God 
Or ever the bearers wist. 
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DEER IN SWINLEY PADDOCKS. 
From a Photograph by Elliott and Fry, 55, Baker Street, W. 


THE BUCKHOUNDS. 


By LORD RIBBLESDALE 
(Master of the Buckhounds). 


‘* There can be no more important kind of information than the exact knowledge of a man’s own country ; 


and for this, as well as for more general reasons of | 
kinds of sports should be pursued by the young.” —PL 


> la view of my own 
pleasant experiences of 
the office I am _ very 
willing to declare that 
we are wiser than our 
ancestors in making the 
mastership of the Buck- 
hounds a political ap- 
pointment. As long as the master is 
punctual, fond of hunting, and knows 
what clover seeds look like, the fortunes 
of stag hunting do not suffer from the 
uncertainties of politics. In Berks and 
Bucks it is an amusing, good-humoured, 
unscientific, and tolerant pastime. Weall 
go out to enjoy ourselves, and to dismiss 
our civic or domestic cares. Nobody 
seems concerned with the master’s views 
upon the supremacy of the Imperial Par- 
liament or the retention of the Irish 
members at Westminster, and the field 
are more interested in his horse’s 
shoulders, or the arrangements he has 
made for turning out a second deer than 
in his politics. 

But the mastership of the buckhounds 
began by being hereditary, and there is 
something to be said for its being so. 
Hunting, and the instinct for hunting 





jleasure and advantage, hunting with dogs and other 
ATO, Laws (JOWEIT), vol. v., p. 334. 


proper, and for hounds, are hereditary in 
certain families. Sir Bernard Brocas, 
appointed master by Edward IIL, 
‘*Canum nostrorum damorum vocatum 
buckhondis,” was doubtless the best sub- 
stitute for a Somerset of his day—the 
time of John of Gaunt being presumably 
too much taken up with statecraft and 
fighting—and I daresay Sir Bernard 
Brocas descendants justified the selection. 

This first master, Mr. Hore tells us, was 
a ‘‘grand sportsman,” and he was also a 
distinguished statesman, an intimate and 
trusted friend of the king, and held 
other appointments of honour and profit. 
‘*A grand sportsman” is a somewhat 
general commendation, but Sir Bernard 
Brocas deserves particular credit for hav- 
ing started riding to hounds; ‘‘ at force,” 
as it was then called, instead of the half 
stalking, half tracking with bows and 
arrows which buckhunting had meant up 
to his appointment. ‘‘ Drawn after with 
a bloodhound and forestalled with netts 
and engines,” as Christopher Ware, 
gentleman, tells us. Edward III., him- 
self, when not fighting, hunted, and was 
very willing to pay for it. According to 
Barnes, ‘*‘ He spent extraordinary sums, 
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£100 one day, and roo marks the other, 
and so on, while the sport continued, 
which was both long and very diverting.” 

Edward III. recruited his kennel by 
an exercise of royal prerogative which 
would startle such staunch Tories as Mr. 





retinue which excited the envy of the 
French clerics; and Juxon, bishop of 
London, had a famous pack of hounds 
‘* chiefly,” according to Whitlock, ‘‘ by 
reason of his own skill and direction.” 

I wish we had an illustration of Sir B. 
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Lane Fox or the Duke of Beaufort. He 
used to seize drafts from the kennels of 
his subjects and from the well-ordered 
hunting establishments of ecclesiastics. 
The Church people were great hound men 
in those days, and indeed often are still. 


Brocas, and ee of the class of horse 
he rode, as it is I can only give you the 
facsimile of the first payment (35, Edward 
III.) to a master of the buckhounds, 
which may interest the archeologically 
curious. 
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Chaucer makes the monk better skilled in 
riding and hunting than in divinity. When 
Thomas Becket went on a spiritual mis- 
sion to France he took with him horses, 
hounds and hawks, and a_ hunting 
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FACSIMILE OF THE FIRST PAYMENT MADE TO A MASTER OF THE BUCKHOUNDS., 


After being vested in 1509 in the person 
of a young lady, Miss Edith Brocas, the 
hereditary mastership ceased altogether 
in 1649, when Thomas Brocas, a ruined 
cavalier, sold the office to Sir Lewis 
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Watson, together with the 
manor of Little Weldon in 
Northamptonshire (some- 
times called Hunter's 
Manor), which had always 
been attached to the office 
in ‘‘grand sergeanty.” 
The marriages of the two 
Miss Brocas’, Edith and 
Anne, led to much liti- 
gation, and to the destruc- 
tion, according to Mr. 
Here, by a Sir John Sav- 
age, of many deeds and 
documents. 

Before going further, 
let me acknowledge my 
indebtedness to Mr. Hore 
for having placed a verit- 
able arsenal of archeology 
at my disposal. Mr. Hore 
has traced the changes 
and chances of the royal 
pack, the genealogies, suc- 
cessions, emoluments and 
appointments of their 
masters from the time of 
Edward III. down to the 
present day. He is now 
at close quarters with 
proof-sheets. Whenever 
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J. COMINS (IST WHIP) ON HICKORY. 
From a Photograph by Elliott and Fry, 55, Baker Street, W. 
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his history of the buckhounds comes 
out it will be welcome, and I predict will 
prove a monument of his dexterity in 
dealing with old English, dog-Latin, 
records, public offices and _ their 
custodians. But to attempt a conse- 
quent historical treatment of so venerable 
an institution would be hopeless within 
the possibilities of a short paper. I have 
not the material which I am_ confident 
could be got at, and which I am equally 
confident should be got at; I mean the 
good runs and spirited incidents of days, 
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fair ladies and a great concourse of 
nobility accompanied his Royal Highness. 
The king, however, went sporting 
occasionally. In September, 1717, we 
hear of his diverting himself with hunting 
in Bushy Park. After which, ‘‘ alighting 
from his horse, his majesty walked above 
three miles with a fowling-piece in his 
hand and killed several brace of partridges 
flying.” In July, 1724, a stud of nice 
horses was got together for His Majesty 
and sent to Windsor for stag-hunting, 
but there is no account of his using them. 

















CHARLES DAVIS ON THE TRAVERSER, 


now I fear days of the past, when the 
Harrow country was a reality and not a 
tradition, when cabbages and celery were 
less popular vegetables, when the resi- 
dential advantages of the villa were not 


so generally recognised, and when 
barbed wire had not been invented. Thus 


I am constrained to deal with my subject 
in a cavalier and disjointed way. I shall 
therefore make no further apology for 
skipping the centuries until I come to the 
Georges, and especially George III. 

George I. liked stag-hunting in his own 
country better than in ours, but the 
Prince of Wales hunted a good deal 
from Hampton Court, in Windsor, and 
Richmond and Bushy Parks. A train of 


He went out pheasant-shooting however 
on the 27th of August, which is earlier 
even than the writers of 1st October lead- 
ing articles in the daily papers begin their 
pheasant-shooting. He was out from 
eight in the morning till nearly five, but 
only shot two and a half brace and one 
and a half brace of partridges. George I. 
appointed no official master of the 
buckhounds ; but George II., soon after 
his accession, appointed Colonel F. Negus 
master of the buckhounds. He was to 
defray all expenses on a yearly salary of 
42,341. This stipend continued till 
1782. Mr. Ralph Jenison, M.P., ap- 
pointed master in 1737 and again in 
1746, is the last commoner who has 
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filled the office, and now I come to 
George III. 

George III. was a great stag-hunter, 
and his sport is conscientiously recorded 
by the Brooksby of the day in the Sporting 
Magazine. The scribe’s style feels his 
century—it is elaborate andartificial—still, 
in his own Court Newsman sort of way he 
manages to tell us a good deal about the 
stag-hunting—‘‘ The Royal Chase” as it 
is always styled. Here is his account of 
a run with a deer called Compton :— 


Lord Sandwich and his prime minister, D. 
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fusion, when by a most wonderful exertion, the 
deer reached the park by the Haugh ! Haugh! 
through the shrubbery, and plunging into the 
immense sheet of Virginia Water, passed 
entirely through it. Here his Majesty entered 
most energetically into the spirit of the chase, 
absolutely assisted in getting the hounds for- 
ward, laying them on where the deer left the 
water, and speaking to them in a sporting-like 
style. 


His Majesty’s hounds hunted from the 
25th of September, Holyrood Day, till the 
first Saturday in May. On Holyrood Day 
they at that time always met at Charity 
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HARKAWAY’'S FAMOUS RUN. 


HER MAJESTY *S STAGHOUNDS, 


Johnson (the huntsman), on the 1st of October, 
1797, afforded such a specimen of the supe- 
riority of stag-hunting as can scarcely be 
found in the records of sporting history. Upon 
his Majesty’s arrival at Ascot Heath, on the 
morning already mentioned, the deer Compton 


was liberated below the Obelisk, and going off 


with the most determined courage and inex- 
pressible speed, bid a seeming adieu to all 
competition. The hounds were laid on with 
only five minutes law, and the scent laying well 
they went away, breast high, in a style that 
“beggars all description ;” eight of the fleetest 
horses only, out of at least a hundred, being 
enabled to lay anywhere by the side of them, 
till headed in absolute racing by Johnson, the 
huntsman, assisted by Nottage and Gosden, 
two of the yeoman prickers. (Page 27.) 

They brought him to view at Black Nest; 
here he repeatedly endeavoured to leap the high 
paling of Windsor Great Park, but without 
success ; here the deer, hounds and horsemen 
were all intermixed in one general scene of con- 


FRANK GOODALL ON NORMAN, 
Painted by G. FI 


thomsoa 


Farm, Billingbear. Either harvests must 
have been earlier than they are now, or 
this was all grass or forest country. 
Tuesdays and Saturdays were the hunting 
days and in Christmas and Easter weeks 
they hunted alternate days. Crowds of 
foot people used to come out these holiday 
weeks, and we hear of their delight and 
amazement “‘ at the leaps of unprecedented 
height and exhibitions of uncommon 
strength” of an unnamed deer in and out 
of the back gardens and drying grounds 
of Staines. Then, as now, a great many 
people drove after the buckhounds, and 
we hear of the ‘‘ surrounding spot,” as 
our scribe calls the turn out, being em- 
bellished and beautifully variegated with 
carriages of different constructions contain- 
ing ladies of the first distinction. Distin- 
guished ladies in lemon-yellow postchaises 
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must, to all time, be a pleasing note of 
beauty and colour in a landscape, and the 
pursuing presence of these carriages gave 
His Majesty an opportunity one day of ex- 
hibiting in a ‘‘ striking and public manner ” 
his proper solicitude for the ladies. It was 
in October, 1793, and the ground was 
very hard. Prince Adolphus, a dis- 





THE EARL OF LICHFIELD, M.B.H. 
From a drawing by Count D’Orsay 


tinguished stranger, was out. The deer 
ran indifferently and the ground lamed all 
the horses. A Mr. Griffin Wilson, how- 
ever, drove his lady in a phaeton after 
the hounds in so daring a fashion that the 
King asked him whether he thought he 
had driven fairly orno. Mr. Wilson seems 
to have had nothing to say in reply to so 
pointed a question, whereon the King 
proceeded to say that whatever right a 
gentleman had to his own neck he had 
none to hazard a lady's. This improving 
of the occasion met, we are told, with 
very general approval. The ladies, how- 
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ever, were not always out in carriages. 
I have always heard that Mrs. Villiers 
—from whom a most famous gorse in 
the vale of Aylesbury takes its name- 
was the first lady who really rode to 
hounds, as we now understand the term. 
But ladies rode after the royal stag- 
hounds long before Mrs. Villiers, and 
quite old ladies. Queen 
Elizabeth kept the buck- 
hounds and their master, 
Lord Leicester, upon very 
short commons ;! consider- 
ing that she hunted with 
them regularly. On Septem- 
ber 12th, 1600, Mr. R. White 
writes to a friend, ‘‘ Her 
Majesty is well; excellently 
disposed to hunting, for 
every day she is on horse- 
back and enjoys the sport 
long.” Queen Elizabeth 
was then in her seventy- 
seventh year. Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu apologises 
to Lady Mar for having 
neglected her correspond- 
ence by saying she has nota 
moment unemployed now 
she is at Twickenham. ‘1 
pass many hours on horse- 
back, and I'll assure you 
ride staghunting, which I 
know you'll stare to hear of. 
I have arrived at vast 
courage and skill in that 
way, and I am as well 
pleased with it as with the 
acquisition of a new sense.” 
Lady M. Wortley Montagu 
was at this time in her sixty- 
fourth year, and was en- 
joying the service and com- 
panionship of a nice horse 
—a real enjoyment. ‘I 
have got a horse,” she writes 
to Lady Mar, ‘superior to 
any two-legged animal, he being without 
a fault.” 

Now for the young ladies. Mr. Pope, 
writing to Miss Martha Blunt, speaks of 
meeting the Prince of Wales with all the 


1 Queen Elizabeth’s master had to do everything 
on about £200 a year. 

Master’s fee whereof to himself 12d. a day, and the 
rest to sundry huntsmen serving under his appoint- 
ment, £50; two sergeants, £20; two yeomen 
prickers, £9 2s. 6d.; hounds, their meat and 
allowances, £13 6s. 8d. 

Even the stingy James I., who, however, spent 
money on hunting and horses, saw fit to increase 
these Elizabethan allowances to £800 a year odd. 
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maids of honour on horseback coming 
back from hunting. Mr. Pope did not 
approve of ladies hunting, for he says, 
**to eat Westphalia ham in a morning, 
ride over hedges and ditches on borrowed 
hacks, come home-in the heat of the day 
with a fever, and, what is worse, with a 
red mark in the forehead from an uneasy 
hat! All this may qualify 
them to make excellent 
wives for fox-hunters and 
bear abundance of ruddy- 
complexioned _ children.” 
The red mark across the 
forehead is no doubt a 
frequent contingency. The 
Sporting Magazine speaks 
of Lady Ladd and Lady 
Shuldham as always being 
wellup. Lady Ladd, after 
a good ‘run in October, 
1796, is declared to be the 
first horsewoman in the 
kingdom. There is a pic- 
ture of Lady Ladd at 
Cumberland Lodge in a 
blue-green habit on a con- 
spicuous bay brown horse 
against a Windsor back- 
ground—a pretty woman 
in a Directoire hat and 
voluminous /adot. On 
another occasion when the 
buckhounds met at the 
Blackbirds on Waltham 
Common we hear of a 
young lady displaying ‘‘a 
specimen of agility in fol- 
lowing the hounds through 
the enclosures as would 
have surprised Lady Salis- 
bury herself.” I suppose 
the same Lady Salisbury 
who wrote upon archery 
in the first number of the 
magazine ; the fair lady of 
Hatfield first in the field 
and last at the ball. 
George III. was ‘critically exact to 
time.” At eleven o’clock he used to ride 
up on his hackney, accompanied by the 
master of the horse, his equerries and 
retainers and any distinguished guests or 
strangers. His favourite hunters were 
Hobby and Perfection. The hounds 
were twenty-four to twenty-six inches, 
lemon pyes and black and white, with 
big ears, and could run for half an hour, 
giving tongue like Big Ben, but never 
can have driven like the present foxhound 
pack. They were always being stopped 
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to let His Majesty get up, which is not 
surprising as he rode nineteen stone ; but 
if the accounts of their runs are to be 
trusted they seem to have dragged over 
great tracts of country. The only time | 


ever had the honour of hunting with the 
Queen’s hounds, 
Wales was out, 


Prince of 
Highness 


when the 


His Royal 


THE EARL OF ERROL, M.B.H, 
From a drawing by Count D’Orsay. 


wore scarlet, and rebuked me for my black 
coat; but George III. wore a light blue 
coat with black velvet cuffs and top 
boots buckled up behind. An old work- 
house dame told the ‘‘ Druid” how she 
had once seen the deer taken near Leather- 
head ; years had created a confusion in her 
mind between the gay dress of the 
huntsman and servants, and the simple 
insignia of the King. ‘* His Majesty wore 
a scarlet coat and jockey cap, with gold 
all about ; he had a star on his heart, and 
we all fell on our knees.” 
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The six yeomen prickers wore the 
scarlet and gold-braid coats as_ they 
do now, and in the illustration have got 
hunting caps on as against the King’s 
three-cornered hat. The master wore the 
same gold couples and belt he wears to- 
day, and I suppose scarlet; but in a 
coloured engraving of a picture by Sir J. 
Reynolds of Mr. Jenison, the last com- 
moner master of the buckhounds, the 
coat is green and faced with red and more 
like the ‘‘ Vénerie” coat of the second 
empire, which I believe was an exact 





revival of Louis XV. hunt coat. 
III.’s_ yeomen prickers carried French 


George 


horns, which they occasionally wound 
during the run, but the great musicianing 
went on when the deer was first uncarted, 
‘* an awfully impressive prelude,” says our 
chronicler, and when the deer was taken. 
The curved horn now carried by the hunts- 
man is, I suppose, a modification of the 
French horns which are often spoken of. 
‘* We comfort our hounds with loud and 
couragious cryes and noises both of voyce 
and hound,” writes a stag-hunter of three 
hnndred years ago, and a Sir T. Cockaine, 
in an essay on the subject in 1591, apolo- 
gises for having all but forgotten to insist 
upon the importance of horns, an over- 
sight for which he makes most ample 
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amends. Even now stag-hunting is rather 
a noisy proceeding. 

This is what the Sporting Magazine has 
to say of their uses in the interval between 
uncarting and laying on the hounds : 


The sonorous strains-of the horns, the 
musical melodious echo of the hounds, the 
mutual gratulations of so distinguished an as- 
semblage, and the condescending affability and 
kindness of the sovereign to the loyal subjects 
who love and surround him, may be candidly 
considered a repast too rich, a treat too lux- 
urious, for a meeting at the side of a fox-hunt- 
ing covert to be brought into a successful 
competition with. 


And again, his Majesty having arrived 
upon the scene, 


The horns now repeat the musical prelude of 
the morning. Their enlivening strains, inter- 
mixed with the vociferous predominance of the 
hounds at the view of their game, in the pre- 
sence of our most gracious Sovereign (unat- 
tended by every guard but unsullied loyalty and 
unlimited affection), constitute a scene of phil- 
anthropy and universal benevolence, far exceed- 
ing the brilliancy, personal ambition, paltry 
parade, and external ornaments of those 
fashionable but fallacious pleasures with which 
the metropolis so plentifully abounds. This 
ceremony continuing a few minutes for the pur- 
pose of demonstrating to the hounds that they 
have obtained a victory, they are then drawn 
off, and the deer conducted to the first farm- 
house, or receptacle of safety, from whence he 
is removed on the following day to the paddocks 
at Swinley Lodge, before described. ‘The time 
and place of meeting for a future day being ad- 
justed before the departure of his Majesty with 
his attendants, he generally proceeds to the 
nearest town where a post conveyance can be 
procured, and returns instantly to Windsor ; and 
most frequently without taking the least re- 
freshment, whatever may be the distance, or 
the length of the chase, instances have occurred 
when his Majesty had not reached the castle 
till eight or nine in the evening, at the dreariest 
season. 


The king’s personal attendants do not 
appear to have been great thrusters. 
Very possibly they were indifferently 
mounted, but General Gwynne, one of 
the equerries, was a brilliant exception, 
and we hear of his going well in a good 
run (October 24th, 1797), and he is com- 
plimented upon displaying when out 
hunting ‘‘more of the genuine unadul- 
terated sportsman than the effeminate 
courtier.” 

Moonshine, Starlight, Compton and 
Highflyer were great Georgian stags. 
Moonshine ran for seven—some say nine 
seasons. These deer lived in the same 
five paddocks at Swinley as the deer of 
to-day, ‘tin a_ style of invigorating 
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luxuriance,” says the Sporting Magazine. 
This standard of comfort is still scru- 
pulously maintained—the sweetest second 
cut of clover hay—the first cut is too 
tough for deer’s teeth—the glossiest old 
beans, the juiciest carrots. Then, as 
now, any hurt or mischance to a deer was 
a matter of pcignant regret to the whole 
buckhounds establishment and to the 
general stag-hunting public. In October, 
1797, the readers of the Sporting Magasine 
are congratulated upon good news, ‘‘ the 
stately deer, thought to have been drowned 
in Virginia Water, is alive and well 
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deer, having quite lately ousted Black 
Back, and, attached as I am to the veteran 
Guy Fawkes, I consider Bartlett the best 
deer we have. On Friday, January 27th; 
this deer gave us a very fine run from 
Hawthorn Hill to Stratford Dingley, ten 
miles from Reading. The point, as the 
crow flies, is 20 miles or thereabouts, and, 
as the deer ran, I should think between 
thirty and forty miles of deep country must 
have been traversed. We never saw Bart- 
lett until the very end, when he ran into 
some farm buildings, and was housed in a 





with his brethren of the herd,” and 
a fitting tribute of sorrow and 
esteem is experienced at the sad 
fate of the Warfield havier who 
was pulled down the same year 
in the Henley water meadows on 
the Oxon. side, ‘‘ in sight of those 
who anxiously wished but had not 
the power to preserve his life.” 

In these days we are very proud 
of and attached to Guy Fawkes, 
Lord Clanwilliam and Bartlett, 
and equally concerned about their 
welfare. When Bartlett was in 
difficulty the other day in the ooze 
of the Loddon, the men went in 
nearly up to their necks to rescue 
him, and whenever Guy Fawkeshas 
had enough of it, we are all sedu- 
lous to provide him with comfort- 
able retirement and suitable re- 
freshments. 

Most of the deer at Swinley are 
Windsor-bred deer, with the ex- 
ception of one or two from Rich- 
mond Park. The only really in- 
tractable deer we have is a Rich- 
mond stag, and a very moderate 
animal ; when it is a question of ' 
carting him he rears up on his 
hind legs and strikes with his fore- 
feet in a most unfriendly way. 

The herd consists of 25 deer alto- 
gether, 11 stags, 7 hinds, 4 polled haviers, 
and 3 haviers. Our best deer are Bart- 
lett, Guy Fawkes, Lord Clanwilliam, 
Black Back, and Run Away, all most 
amiable deer. The latter got his name 
from a remarkable exploit. Half-an- 
hour after his arrival at Swinley he was 
startled by the crack of a whip, and 
jumped out over eight feet of oaken park 
fence. He was out for some weeks 
before he was taken after a good run. 
The stronger stags hustle the weaker 
haviers, and a good deal of bullying 
goes on Bartlett is now the master 
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comfortable loose box, up to his knees in 
wheat straw, for the night. He did not 
get back to Swinley until nearly four o’clock 
on the Saturday, but he was not in the 
least stiff, and went in at his carrots and 
beans and clover hay in famous fashion. 
Flints, in the Buckingham side of the 
Queen’s country, are a fruitful source of 
lameness, and a deer sometimes gets 
hurt by barbed wire, otherwise a straight- 
going deer is seldom any the worse for 
being hunted, which on the average is 
about three times a year. 

It is difficult to account for a deer’s 
actions. Lord Clanwilliam, a _havier 
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which delighted an immense concourse 
at Cobham, one day at the beginning 
of this season ran us out of day- 
light, and had to be left out. We were 
nearly forty miles from the kennels, and 
hounds and horses had to sleep out. On 
the 30th of January, after the stag had 
been outlying, that is, in a quite wild 
state, I sent the hounds to try and catch 
him, as we could not afford to be without 
so good a stag. They found him on 
the hills above Boxmoor, and ran him fast 








J. HARVEY (HUNTSMAN), WITH 
Rallywood, Splendour, Fairplay, 
Gallant, Gameboy, and Nimble. 

From a photograph by Elliott and Fry, 55, Baker Street, W. 


for an hour and a half in a most distressing 
country for horses, having to whip off in 
consequence. Lord Clanwilliam, however, 
behaved magnanimously, and went into 
the porch of a limekiln; some children 
saw him standing there, and told their 
father, who was sitting in a neighbouring 
public-house, that the deer was in the lime- 
kiln; but according to the account given me 
it was nearly four hours before anything 
was done to secure him. The porchway 
was eventually blocked up, and during 
the whole time Lord Clanwilliam remained 
there. I saw that deer two or three 





days later at Swinley looking very well, 
but not in such good condition as before 
he lay out. 

It is impossible to say whether a deer 
will be a good one or not. As good a 
run as we have had this season—for the 
Stratford Dingley run was too long—was 
with an untried stag now named The 
Colonel, after Col. Hornby, who kindly 
acts as field-master in my absence. The 
Colonel is a ten-year-old stag from Wind- 
sor, and a very savage and aggressive 
deer in the rutting season. 
It would also be difficult to 
say whether a stag, or a 
havier, ora hind, are likely 
to do best. Stags are of 
course stronger, and the 
great long-distance runs 
have been invariably after 
stags or haviers. The 
‘* Druid” draws distinc- 
tions between different 
breeds of deer from a hunt- 
ing point of view. The 
Woburn deer, for instance, 
he speaks of with admira- 
tion, the Chillingham deer, 
imported by Lord Kinnaird 
when he was master, with 
faint praise. It is doubtful, 
however, whether a deer 
running well or ill has any- 
thing to do with their breed- 
ing. For my part, I think 
it depends largely upon 
temperament, accident, and 
weather, but I should prefer 
deer dropped as calves or 
drafted as stags or haviers 
from large wild parks. 

We have already heard 
of his Majesty driving back 
to Windsor after taking 
his deer—I suppose the 
craning staff got home as 
best they could. In 1796, 
after a great run from Aldermaston to 
beyond Reading, he had to make the best 
of a butcher’s cart, and the butcher was 
surprised and edified by the king’s wise 
converse about crops and the prospects 
of horned stock. When we were at 
war with the world, and after Mr. Mellish, 
master of the Epping Forest hounds, had 
been shot on his way home from hunting, 
two extra boys on horseback were added 
to the Buckhounds establishment. These 
boys each carried a brace of horse pistols, 
which they gave to the yeoman prickers 
to ride home with alongside the King. 
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The celebrated Charles Davis, of whom a 
capital illustration is given, was one of 
these boys. Davis was a very tall, slim 
man and a most elegant rider, and had a 
considerable command of terse expression. 
With one or two exceptions, notably the 
brilliant Hermit, he rode all his horses in 
snaffle bridles. Davis was appointed hunts- 
manin 1822. George IV. wrote to him : ‘‘It 
delights me to hear you’ve got the hounds. 
I hope you'll get them so fast that they'll 
run away from everybody.” A good 
authority speaks of him as a huntsman 
of ‘‘ daring talent.” Fourteen miles from 
Salt Hill to the old Berkeley kennels 
within the hour, and a twenty mile race 
from Aylesbury to Twyford in little over 
an hour and a quarter, with a deer named 
Richmond Trump, in the first year of Lord 
Lichfield’s mastership. This run was all 
over grass, and Davis, who only rode ten 
stone, had it all to himself on The Clipper, 
so named from being the first horse clipped 
for royal use. According to tradition, as 
Mr. Davis lay in a ditch with one arm 
round Richmond Trump’s neck, he took 
out his watch and timed the run with the 
other. Hermit, Columbine, upon whom 
he was painted, Sepoy, Pioneer, and 
Traverser were celebrated horses of his; 
Radiant, Byron, Landscape, and Rock- 
wood, who ran well in his sixth season, 
favourite hounds. The Ripley deer, 
who always went with his head low; 
The Miller, who ran eleven seasons before 
he became cunning and useless. The 
Miller made the men so often sleep 
out that Mr. Davis used to put an extra 
guinea in his pocket when he was hunted ; 
Sepoy, whom the deer-keeper described 
as a most amiable deer; Woodman, the 
Hendon deer, and Harry, are some of the 
heroes of Davis’s time; all deer which 
made their points like our best deer do 
now. It is said that The Miller, if he got 
a few hundred yards wide, would right 
himself and get back to his old line. 

Kennel lameness used to give Davis 
and his predecessor Sharpe much trouble 
—a scourge from which the Ascot kennel 
is now free—and Sharpe used to take 
the hounds to Brighton for a month’s 
sea-bathing. 

Space only permits of a passing reference 
to such notable masters of the Tudor 
dynasty as Lord Rochford and Lord 
Leicester. The former was brother to 
Queen Anne Boleyn. On May 15th, 
1536, he was arraigned within the Tower 
of London for treason to his prince, 
““whereunto he made answare so pru- 
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dentlie and wisely to all articles layde 
against him, that marveil it was to heare,” 
so much so, that 10 to 1 was laid upon his 
acquittal. He was nevertheless beheaded 
like Sir Bernard Brocas, the second 
master, on Tower Hill, May 17th, 1536. 
Shorn as the master of the buckhounds 
now is of the splendour and dignities of 
those days, he is not likely to be shorn 
of his head, failing, of course, a drastic 
dealing with the House of Lords. 

In the last century the M.B.H. had a 
charming house in Swinley Forest against 
the deer paddocks. It was burnt down 
and never rebuilt. The master cannot live 
in his stand on Ascot Heath, and I think 
he ought to have a habitation where he 
can take shelter after his inevitable sins of 
omission and commission as regards the 
Royal enclosure, that most thorny field of 
his later-day patronage. A great deal of 
eating and drinking used to go on at 
Swinley, and on the fourth of June the 
master used to give a dinner to all the 
farmers and foresters. Twice or thrice the 
Royalty drove over from Windsor, and 
watched the dancing on the green in front 
of the house. Lord Cornwallis was a great 
host, whilst Lord Bateman disgusted every- 
body, and for very many years, by a 
‘*penurious sterility” and ‘‘ personal 
pomposity.” The public got a master to 
their mind at the fall of the Coalition, 
when Lord Sandwich was appointed, and 
we are told the exhilarating steams of 
roast sirloin and the vibrating echo of the 
cork once more inspired the staghunter’s 
prowess, and cheered the long seclusion 
of Swinley. 

And now to bring my tale to an end. 
Hunting the carted deer has always had, 
and I suppose always will have, its de- 
tractors and its apologists, its Strattons, 
and its Bowen Mays. A writer of some 
note of George III.’s day declared that 
were the king once to see a fox well found 
and handsomely killed he would give up the 
buckhounds. Hecondemns stag-hunting 
for its lack of ‘‘ ecstasy ” and the glorious 
uncertainty which should distinguish 
hunting, the sulky or generous temper of 
the deer being the sole variety the stag- 
hunter can count upon. He also says 
that it is only fit for those who are fond 
of pomp and parade. Well, I will at- 
tempt no apologia pro fide nostra, or cloud 
my own mind or my reader’s with the 
enthusiasm or the morals of stag-hunting. 
The subject is already in some danger of 
becoming very tiresome by being sur- 
rounded by too great a cloud of witnesses 
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on both sides. I admit that some deer 
take a proper view of their responsibili- 
ties, and that some do not; and as to 
the pomp and parade, I confess that 
the bill for liveries last quarter embar- 
rasses my budget for the future. I will 
even go further. Plato—I am quoting 
the tainted authority of asporting writer, 
and I cannot discover this passage in my 
Jowett—laid it down that hunting was a 
divine institution. I do not suggest that 
Plato would have included stag-hunting ; 
and I advance no such claim on its be- 
half. Tried by the purest standards of 
hunting, it cannot to my mind take rank 
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for stick with Comins, our dashing yeoman 
pricker, after Bartlett or Guy Fawkes. 


“ Let me feel the glad emotion I’ve so often 
felt before, 
When my horse was on before me and my 
hack was at the door, 
Longing for the large excitement which the 
coming chase should yield, 
And rejoicing in the cropper which I got the 
second field. 
~ * * * 
Hullo! what was that—an oxer? No! old 
Rattler, is he dead ? 
Never mind, pick up the pieces, he was mortal, 
go ahead.”’ 


I can promise all this to those who meet 
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From a photograph by Elliott and Fry, 55, Baker-street, W 


with fox-hunting. But it is an ancient 
and afamous pastime. ‘‘ The stag” gives 
you a good ride which the foxhounds, in 
the nature of things, can seldom be ex- 
pected to do in the countries the Queen’s 
hounds hunt. Stag-hunting begins late, 
and the best of it, at all events, is over 
early ; it suits the hours and the pockets 
and the wardrobes of all kinds’ of 
people who would not embark upon the 
really serious obligations and conven- 
tions of fox-hunting. True, the stag- 
hunter recks nothing of the hazards of a 
doubtful find, a wild night, a chain of 
woodlands, and a main earth. But to 
say there is no uncertainty is to say you 
have never ridden over Berkshire, stick 
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the Queen’s hounds at Hawthorn Hill or 
Wokingham. But if any of my readers 
are tempted to come upon this invitation 
I appeal to them to identify old Rattler 
at the meet, and to ride wide of him. 
An apologist of the last century shall finish 
this paper for me. ‘‘Here our chase 
differs from every other of the field and 
proves itself worthy of the title Royal ; 
for as it is the sport of Majesty, it is 
also strictly the seat of mercy for, in all 
other sports of the field as each indi- 
vidual considers himself the hero of the 
day by being first in at the death, here 
the arduous determined struggle is who 
can most exceed in his exertion to save 


life.” 
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THREE GARDENS. 
By HIS EXCELLENCY LORD HOUGHTON. 


YouTH said—‘‘ Mine are the gifts of Maytime, 
Wilding sprays that were leafy June's, 
Grasses purple-ripe for the haytime, 
White sea-daises on windy dunes ; 
Mine are the pale wood lilies flecking 
Shade too deep for the daffodils, 
Mine are the rowan jewels decking 
Autumn hills.” 


Love said—‘‘ Mine are the close-cut mazes 
Twinkling shade that the poplar throws, 
Here where the wide-eyed sunflower gazes 
Over the path to the shell-pink rose ; 
Scentless splendour of tropic bowers, 
Floating blossom and clinging bine, 
Alien fragrance of wax-white flowers, 


These are mine.” 


Death said—‘‘ Mine is a silent garden, 
Hemlocks rank with the mist and dew, 

Rains that nourish and frosts that harden 
A thousand rings in the writhen yew ; 

Yours the laughter that ends in weeping, 
Broken hearts that were mirthfullest, 

Mine are the poppied gifts of sleeping, 

Mine are best.” 
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THE EDINBURGH FORGERIES. 


WF late years there has 
been a most systematic 
and wholesale forgery 
of historic documents 
and letters purporting 
to be written by Burns, 
Scott, and other 
7 authors. The magni- 
tude of the business which has been 
carried on is a point distinguishing it 
from all previous cases of literary forgery. 
The attempts of Ireland, Collier, and other 
nimble-fingered gentry were few and far 
between, andthe productsoftheirinventive 
genius were easily collected and branded 
as spurious for all time coming. But in 
the present instance the forgeries come 
not ‘‘in single spies, but in battalions ”’— 
they are scattered in their hundreds, nay 
their thousands, over the whole world. 
Batches of them have been discovered in 
London, Manchester, Liverpool, New- 
castle, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dundee, 
and other towns in the kingdom; the 
London auctioneers testify that they have 
had large bundles of the forged litera- 
ture forwarded to them from various 
places in England and Scotland ; and we 
know that immense quantities have been 
exported to America and the Colonies. 
These forgeries, which are stated to 
have had their origin in Edinburgh, bear 
on their faces such marks of genuineness 
as to have deceived the most acute 
collectors; they are executed with 
marvellous skill; they have been bought 
up by hunters after autographs, anxious 
to make bargains in manuscripts. Of 
Burns forged manuscripts alone there 
must be in circulation a greater number 
than of original documents ; and, only the 
other day, of 202 reputed authentic manu- 
scripts bought from an Edinburgh book- 
seller by Mr. John Kennedy of New 
York, and presented by him to the Lenox 
Library in that city, 201 were guaranteed 
by the British Museum to be spurious. 
Rebellion and Jacobite papers, Burns 
letters and poems—one and all of them 











were declared to be the work of a clever 
forger. These manuscripts, it is alleged, 
were disposed of by a_ fellow-lodger of 
the law scribe who is charged with the 
imposition. 

The first suspicion that there . were 
numerous forged documents in the 
market was aroused by the sale of ‘‘ the 
Millbank Crescent Manuscripts” in 
Edinburgh in May, 1891. These had been 
formed by a Mr. James Mackenzie, who 
stated that he had possessed the items for 
twenty-five years, but omitted to state 
the source of his acquisitions. Strong 
disbelief was cast upon the authenticity 
of these papers, and the prices they 
realised were in fair keeping with the 
disbelief, five letters by Burns—one 
of them with a poem—bringing only 
prices between one and two guineas, 
a song in the handwriting of the poet 
realising but ‘thirty shillings, and a 
discharge for £3, granted and signed by 
Burns, changing hands for the ridiculous 
sum of thirty-two shillings. These prices 
were quite sufficient to prove the worth- 
lessness of the documents. Since that 
time Mr. Mackenzie has been offering for 
sale to collectors similar manuscripts, 
frequently with—more frequently without 
—the success which he anticipated. 

Among other ‘‘ genuine” Burns docu- 
ments, Mr. Mackenzie submitted, as he 
said, ‘‘a number of verses, copied from 
the unpublished MS. in my possession, to 
speak for themselves. The first is 
addressed to Gilbert by his_ brother, 
Robert Burns, and his Christian name is 
spelt in full in this instance—a thing 
seldom done by him.” The lines referred 
to are entitled ‘‘ The Poor Man’s Prayer,” 
a long composition of ninety-two lines, 
the first and seventh verses of which 
read :- 


Amidst the most important toils of state, 

The counsels labouring in thy patriot soul, 

Though Europe from thy voice expect her fate, 

And thy keen glance extend from pole to pole. 
* * * + 
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While I, contented with my homely cheer, 
Saw round my knees our prattling children 


play, : 
And oft with pleased attention sat to hear 
The little history of their idle day. 


This was signed ‘‘ Robert Burns.” 

Mr. Mackenzie at the same time pro- 
duced another Burns composition, which 
he maintained to be ‘‘a poem written 
by Burns after hearing a sermon 
preached in Tarbolton Church,” thus as- 
signing to the subject ‘‘ a local habitation 
and a name” to which, as I shall show, 
it had no pretensions. 

The former of these poems seemed 
familiar to me as bearing some resem- 
blance to a set of verses I had read in 
The London Magazine, in which any one 
fond of recondite literature can find 
excellent reading. I was not wrong in 
my surmise, for on looking over a few 
volumes I discovered the poem on page 
482 of the Magazine for 1766, as 
‘‘addressed to the Earl of Chatham by 
Simon Hedge, Labourer.” As Burns at 
that time was only seven years old, he 
could scarcely have described his own 
experiences in the lines : 

“While I, contented with my homely cheer, 
Saw round my knees our prattling children 
play.” 

Further inquiry led to the discovery 
that ‘‘ Simon Hedge” was no less a per- 
sonage than William Hayward Roberts, 
D.D., Provost of Eton in 1781 ; and that 
‘*The Poor Man’s Prayer ” appears in his 
Poems, published in 1774. But this 
is not the only curiosity in the volume. 
On page 155 appears the very poem 
which Mr. Mackenzie declared had 
been ‘‘ written by Burns after hearing a 
sermon preached in Tarbolton Church.” 
Miss Burney, in her Diary, describes Dr. 
Roberts as ‘‘a poet, and a very good 
one.” A very good one truly, when, a 
hundred years after his death, two of his 
poems should be mistaken for the work 
of Robert Burns. The Mackenzie docu- 
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ments had no history to recommend 
them, and their owner was persistent in 
refusing to submit them for examination 
to the British Museum authorities. All 
the explanation vouchsafed was that they 
had been found in a secret drawer of an 
old cabinet, which in capacity, at least, 


if not in variety of contents, must 
have transcended the famous box of 
Pandora So far as the Mackenzie 


manuscripts were concerned, the bubble 
was burst. 

Meanwhile, another collector came 
forward with a number of letters pur- 
chased from an Edinburgh bookseller, to 
whom they had been sold by a young 
Edinburgh law scribe, along with other 
documents pawned by this youth in various 
shops throughout the city. Amongst these 
were letters of Scott, Burns, Thackeray, 
Burke, and Grattan. The dates of the 
documents range from 1757 to 1858, and 
nearly every one commences in the same 
terms: 

I. Edmund Burke, Dublin, to Julis Martin, 
London, 1757. ‘ Dear Sir,—I have had your 
letter.” 

Il. Sir Ra. Abercromby, London, to R. A. 
McGeorge, Greenock, 1776. “ Dear Sir,—I have 
your letter.” 

IlI. Robert Burns, Mossgiel, to Miss Glennie, 
Ayr, 1786. “ Madam,—-I have your letter.” 

IV. H. Grattan, House of Commons, to Sir 
John Newport, London, 1813. “ My Dear Sir,— 
Your letter comes to me.” 

V. Sir Walter Scott, Abbotsford, to John 
Logan, Edinburgh, 1817. “ Dear Sir,—I have 
your letter.” 

VI. W. M. Thackeray, Paris, to James 
Watson, London, 1858. “ My Dear Sir,—I have 
received your letter.” 


In every case the letter winds up ‘I 
remain.” Such unanimity is certainly 
very wonderful. 

It is also interesting to contrast an 
extract from one of the bogus letters of 
Sir Walter Scott with a specimen of 
the genuine handwriting of the author of 
Waverley :— 


THE FORGED DOCUMENT 


Miypenrtn 


Yur tthe cure Cfrrre Uns wvrsrrery after 


ulin do lve 


wo bth Henne? Titnietiis 


Ite Ae have wre Wie wet ine My, 
(cette Wraer heer comer ar i err Latf dug l 
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GENUINE AUTOGRAPH DOCUMENT. 


Compare this genuine Thackeray petrator of the frauds, given on the next 
epistle with the facsimile of one of the page, and the difference will be apparent 
Thackeray letters sold by the alleged per- to everybody :— 


Suan ilies have accused be of Witlung 1 idee 
2. a aE 
A erkaun frackitiouns 4 it : bal Ut because: hewn 
tine cabdeing » toned Lot JAG Le tu belie, te wore 
Alaa! HE jarred. ly auuy oii body of, educa 
Yeutbowuen Arad Woe worn, a4 | beawre dove Gtceetiuny 
ir. fo Wolke da bad, cash Ue lover : bud by lon | 
Lislrowstly 0 wafuatly + 0 wnbfully ts tufts bad ‘atio 
ti ronabe effprceuli — ig HIT loony oem eee 
to baie uviqing slo a Serger thar b lave 
LA bo ap wer a. Wee ~ ard tutions pte Gy Uewk, 
Aer tote j teen, dese Se — Yreen veay fulbful Soul 
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FORGED THACKERAY LETTER. 
Pres Kell 
Easnirsugh Fray 1856 


Dew. Ler 
Compare the ‘‘ you” at 
fom on ay fu hh hale q hte the beginning of the sham 


Thackeray with the ‘‘ your” 

tune J pars Sal & you fu 201 in the sham Scott, and the 
° ° capital ‘‘S’s” in the real 

7? in dhe Wubi Seceri» cali / Thackeray with the capital 

be torrent. I dnes be atenat “S's” in the forgeries. 
The ‘‘Sir” in the Scott 

bhurgn om byvent&D curact J bogus letter bears a re- 


markable resemblance to 


ney Le abt A ato yor ayovece the same word in _ the 
forged epistle of Thacke- 


atnd Mal Mn .- ray. 


The next specimen of the 
firmer fentteferlly forger’s handiwork is a 
, receipt by Robert Burns, 
tht of which the following is a 
facsimile :-— 
Iw 4 Bowe 


lurk cat Aurteluliod 
iB eg nt adel 


ud 13° ey 3 Wein HK m he fille 


Olu shblniga and Auepur 
Tail Hie dolud np ooo Hn “a+ in 
frrancretonc tia dita 


St hutnd 


The extraordinary resemblance between facsimile of a genuine Burns, reproduced 
the two specimens of handwriting will be on the next page, the cleverness of the 
obvious to even the casual observer, and forger is more than ever apparent. 
when the receipt is placed beside the 
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slic WK allt 9 uc wine, 
ier Md ihe AUe ; 


a4 im ym “Wa a 
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rae” “ ra vung li b 


d rap tofed Wook a Fas 
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he Li, he wmalld, my hear ehe aly 


the 


Pin dain ‘a ay gol J wut YANG, Krag 
King @ Na. downa | Fa dead wound, 
Wy 


We yn te fat on ZL tony Hag blag 


The receipt referred to on the last page is enclosed in a wrapper, endorsed by 
seller of the document in the following terms :— 


Ah’A. Boresinva 


Td Ome. hota Bu 








sctrppapie Ulsoipt fer wseryy to a Tauern blah 
hak —— 1993 
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Still further to bring the forgeries home 
to the hand which it is alleged is responsible 
for their concoction, it will be instructive 
to place in parallel columns a few words 
and figures from the Burns letter-docket 
and similar words and figures in the 
suspected forger’s acknowledged hand- 
writing. 

THE BURNS RECEIPT 
DOCKET. 


THE ALLEGED 
FORGER’S HAND- 
WRITING, 


Gant gnable § Leacoted 
data date 


Yr 


ti 
Guan = Sa 
Machuni Jae 


On a number of the fabricated docu- 
ments being submitted to a chemical 
expert, he reported that a series of papers 
varying in date from 1644 to 1793 all 
represented one age; that the Burns 
receipt, dated 1793, had been written with 
a steel pen ; and that in all the same ink 
had been used, of a character quite unlike 
anything he had observed in any docu- 
ments he had ever examined. 

With such facts before us, it is im- 
possible not to admire the colossal 
impudence of the perpetrator of the 
forgeries, in comparison with whom 
Macpherson, Chatterton, and Ireland 
were as babes and sucklings. To him it 
seems to have been a matter of indifference 


ja 
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as to whose epistles he forged. He had 
acquired as much facility in dashing off a 
passable imitation of the handwriting of 
Burns, Scott, Thackeray, Montrose, and 
other celebrities, as if it were his own 
habitual style. 

As a result of the forgeries, it 
is to be hoped that some steps will 
be taken to compile a complete biblio- 
graphical catalogue of Burns’s manu- 
scripts, giving their history and present 
locale. If the innumerable Burns Clubs 
throughout the world would only take the 
matter up as zealously as they do the 
annual Burns festival on the 25th of 
January—the anniversary of the poet’s 
birth—there should be no difficulty in 
forming a facsimile edition of all the 
writings of Burns extant in manuscript, 
verbatim et literatim—as written by the 
bard himself. This would give the coup 
de grace to the efforts of clever scoundrels 
like the professional forger who entertain 
such a very low but not unjustifiable 
estimate of critical tact, and have dis- 
covered that critics find merit in anything 
which seems old enough, though verily it 
may be but of yesterday’s growth. Such 
a work would prove ‘‘ a consummation 
devoutly to be wished” by every lover of 
Burns and his imperishable works. 

In 1896 there is to be held in Glasgow 
an exhibition in commemoration of the 
anniversary of the poet’s death, when it 
is to be hoped a committee of competent 
judges will be appointed to take measures 
for the elimination of all base and doubtful 
documents, and to catalogue and endorse 
as genuine those regarding the authen- 
ticity of which there is no shadow of 
doubt. Such a step would not only be 
advantageous to the possessors of genuine 
Burns productions, but it would tend to 
the protection of future collectors, who 
could safely accept as satisfactory the 
committee’s seal attached to any manu- 
script, and purchase any such items 


offered co them with perfect confidence. 
A stamp of this description would dispose, 
once and for all, of the manufactures for 
which Edinburgh has obtained so un- 
enviable a notoriety. 
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HOW TOMKINS ENJOYED IT. 


By EDWARD F. TURNER, 





me OW are you, Tom- 
kins? Very glad 
to see you. Just 
hold this flower- 
pot, will you ? 
Mater, here’s Mr. 
Tomkins.” 

I was (and still 
am) Tomkins, and 
that was how Chalker greeted me 
on my arrival last Whitsuntide at a 
country abode which he had just taken 
and furnished as a place for occasional 
retreat from toil and care. 

I knew Chalker only very slightly as a 
busy London lawyer. The reason why it 
came to pass that 1 went to stay with him 
and his spouse was that Manders was a 
very old friend of mine and theirs; that 
Manders and his wife were abiding as 
visitors for a few days with the Chalkers, 
and that wherever little Mary (as meta- 
vhorically representing the Manderses) 
went the lamb (that is me) was sure to go. 
In other words, I was at all times, and 
especially at holiday times, a recognised 
standing appendage of the Manders’ 
domestic establishment. 

I had never before seen Chalker in any- 


























thing but the soberest professional 
garments or evening dress. I beheld him 
now in a pair of dilapidated flannel 


trousers kept rather imperfectly in position 
by an ancient belt with a gilt representa- 
tion on it of the ‘* All England Eleven,” a 


Author of ‘‘ T. Leaves,” &c. 


shirt of the same material with the sleeves 
rolled up to the elbows, a pair of nonde- 
script shoes that seemed to have originally 
had something to do with rowing, and to 
have become reduced to want, and a cap 
of sorts on the back of his head. He was 
in a violent state of horticulture, being 
much moved thereunto by the vigorous 
exertions of Manders, who really loved 
gardening, and Horace Pooley, an old 
friend of Chalker’s, who was also very 
keen on that occupation, and who stood 
in much the same relation to him as I did 
to Manders and his better half, and, as I 
soon found, did not like any one else 
staying in the house but himself. Occa- 
sional assistance was being rendered by 
Chalker’s own real live Sussex gardener, 
Snokes, who however, for the most part, 
regarded the proceedings with bucolic 
contempt and became to me a positive 
source of terror when I met his eye. 

To return to the flower-pot. When 
Chalker handed it to me I received it with 
some surprise but grasped it mechanically 
in both hands. Then, as Mrs. Chalker 
came forward to greet me, followed by 
Mrs. Manders, I let go of it with one 
hand in order to disengage that member 
for purposes of salutation and freedom of 
movement, because a man cannot make 
much of himself in the presence of ladies 
when he is holding a flower-pot with both 
hands. I had, however, miscalculated 
the weight of the article, and it fell partly 
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on to Chalker’s smooth gravel path, and 
partly on to Chalker’s toe, smashing the 
pot, breaking the plant, and scattering 
the mould inall directions. I apologised 
and made weak attempts to pick up the 
pieces, but Chalker did not seem to care 
about it, and I rather thought I caught a 
muttered expression which sounded like 
‘*Ham.” Chalker did keep a pig. 

This awkward episode over, | escaped 
into the house, and then, after changing 
my travelling clothes for my best tennis 
get-up, I sallied out into the garden and 
joined the party. I found Pooley and 
Manders bedding out plants, and the two 
ladies encamped in a corner with needle- 
work that they did not do, and books 
that they did not read, because the 
weather was lovely, and nothing but talk- 
ing mild scandal seemed peaceful enough 
to fit in with it. I did not see Chalker at 
first, and when I did behold him I almost 
shrieked, for he was lying on the lawn 
face downwards, and I caught sight of a 
bottle labelled ‘‘ Poison.” But I soon 
found that this was Chalker’s usual 
position, and that his favourite pursuit, I 
might almost say passion, was to eradicate 
dandelions by piercing them to the heart 
with a pointed weapon dipped into a very 
powerful poison. I tested the power of 
the poison because Chalker spilt some on 
my new tennis shoes and they almost 
disappeared from view in a cloud. He 
said he was very sorry, but what wonder- 
ful stuff it was. 

I know nothing about gardening: the 
proper time to put things in and take 
them out ; the aspect that is best or worst ; 
the cuttings and clippings and trim- 
mings; the soil that will and will not 
suit the floral constitution ; the time of 
year at which particular plants conduct 
themselves in a particular way; the best 
receipt for killing weeds on a path; the 
time for watering and for leaving it 
severely alone ; the means of discriminat- 
ing between a highly efficient and in- 
dustrious gardener and a hopeless im- 
postor who would laugh at you in his 
sleeve if he had a coat on. All are occult 
mysteries to me. Moreover, | thirst not 
for knowledge on any of these subjects, 
and I have a slight tendency to obesity 
and cannot abide stooping. It is neces- 
sary to explain this because no one can 
feel for me that sympathy which I yearn 
for in the reader who does not bear it in 
mind. 

I made for the ladies, and talked for a 
while in my best Piccadilly style. And 
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then Mrs. Chalker suddenly 


made an 
observation pregnant with consequences 
to me. 

‘We are all great gardeners, Mr. Tom- 
kins, and my husband has taken to it 
so vigorously that he hardly does anything 


else when he’s down here. 
gardening ?” 

I told a lie—a red-hot, unadulterated, 
heedless, wicked, far-reaching lie. I said 
I did. Don’t talk to me about the wicked 
flourishing in this world. 

‘“‘Oh, how delightful! My husband 
will be so pleased. Frank (this to the 
back view of the grovelling Chalker), 
here’s another recruit for you! Mr. 
Tomkins loves gardening !” 

Chalker jerked his head round as if he 
were swimming, and had just changed to 
the side stroke. 

‘*That’s splendid! If you wouldn't 
mind helping Manders and Pooley to bed 
out the geraniums they will bless you. 
You had better take your coat off as it’s 
warm work.” 

Manders, who was familiar with my 
habits, knew in his secret soul that I was 
being let in, and I caught a malicious 
twinkle in his eye as he welcomed my 
assistance. I bore it in mind, and 
managed to drop a flower-pot on his hand 
afterwards from a fairly good height. 
Pooley, on the other hand, eyed me with 
a rather sour expression on his face, and 
I perceived that he, as an old family friend, 
considered the garden his special preserve, 
and was jealous of my intrusion. 

I meekly took my coat off, and asked 
how I could best help them. Manders 
appealed to Pooley as gardener-in-chief, 
and Pooley said very drily, 

‘* Perhaps Mr. Tomkins would like to 
do the bedding out if we bring the plants 
to him.” Thereupon Manders sniggered. 
Hang them both! 

‘“No, thank you,” I answered. ‘1 
can see you are a master of the art, Mr. 
Pooley. I will humbly bring the plants 
while you and Manders do the rest.” 

The plants of course were in the green- 
houses, and I went backwards and for- 
wards in the broiling sun, fetching and 
carrying, for | cannot say howlong. Now 
and again Snokes joined in, not to do any 
real work, but just to show that he knew 
how to carry four plants at a time when 
I could only carry two, and that his clothes 
were too shabby for it to hurt them, while 
mine, on the other hand, were being 
ruined. 

I might have put up with it more cheer- 


Do you like 
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fully if I could have got anybody to talk 
to me. But the ladies were too far off, 
Chalker was still lying with his nose close 
to the ground, and Manders and Pooley 
were so engrossed in the task of sticking 
in geraniums that they paid no more 
attention to me than if | had been a lob- 
worm. 

At last I heard a welcome clinking of 
cups and saucers, and tea was brought 
out into the garden. This, thought I, 
must mean a cessation of degrading 
manual labour, a little general conversa- 
tion, and perchance a game of tennis in 
the cool of the evening. 

Not so; Chalker called out from the 
earth that he should like to finish this bit 
of lawn and would some one bring his tea ; 
so a cup of tea was placed beside his 
bottle of poison and he continued to lie on 
the grass. Pooley and Manders were so 
ardently desirous of seeing the fruit of 
completed labour on an _ enormous 
circular bed that they would not have any 
tea at all; and as Snokes had just gone 
off to have his tea, I must needs go on 
drudging away between the greenhouses 
and the beds, and say I did not 
mind. 

Well, the circular bed was finished as 
the shades of evening descended, and 
Chalker was persuaded to rise reluctantly 
from his humiliating position. And then, 
as I am a sinful man, the ladies, who had 
had their tea and been for a little walk (1 
was not even asked if I would like to go 
—Mrs. Chalker said she knew it was no 
good asking any of us gardeners), broke 
out in a fresh place. They said they 
must really do something to help, and 
began to water the entire garden; and 
they called for volunteers to fetch cans of 
water to pour into their watering-pots. 
More toil, resulting in making damp all 
the dry mould and dirt on my clothes 
accumulated during my bondage under 
Pooley and Manders. 

How I blessed the bell that rang to 
announce that it was time to dress for 
dinner! How eagerly I cleaned myself 
(washing does not express it) and put on 
fresh raiment, and took my proper place 
in society! I will say that Chalker was 
hospitable and the dinner good. I will not 
even deny a certain amount of calm satis- 
faction in sitting at ease after hours of 
hard labour. I might even have enjoyed 
myself if, after the ladies had retired early, 
Chalker, Pooley, and Manders had not per- 
sisted in talking hard about gardening till 
we went to bed, in spite of every effort | 
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made to draw the conversation into some 
other channel. 

When we retired I slept soundly 
enough, as well I might; but I was not 
allowed the full measure of repose on 
which I had reckoned. First I dreamt 
that I was on a treadmill holding two 
pots of geraniums, which I was vainly 
endeavouring to pass up to Pooley and 
Manders who were several steps higher 
up. Then I thought that a warder witha 
face unaccountably like Chalker’s kept 
calling to me in a harsh voice to try 
harder and harder to reach them. Then 
the warder’s voice as well as his face 
seemed to gradually get like Chalker’s. 
Then I realised that it was Chalker’s 
voice and that he was calling me from 
outside the window. 

I rubbed my eyes, thinking now that it 
was a fire, and in my half-awakened con- 
dition picturing myself bearing Mrs. 
Chalker and Mrs. Manders to a place of 
safety at some (but not too much) per- 
sonal risk, and then putting an anonymous 
account of it in the paper. Then I rose 
and went to the window. Chalker was 
there, dressed exactly as I had seen him 
onarrival yesterday, ‘‘All England Eleven” 
belt included. 

‘** Pooley and Manders will be down in 
a minute,” he said. ‘‘ It’s a lovely morning, 
and we thought you'd like to come.” 

‘**Come where?” I asked, as the cold 
morning breeze sported with my scanty 
covering, and I shivered. 

** Oh, didn’t we tell you? We wanted 
to get some ivy roots to climb up the 
rockery at the corner of the tennis lawn, 
so we thought we’d get out early before 


breakfast. I remember now, we arranged 
it before you came.” 
Just as Chalker finished speaking 


Manders bounded out of the house like a 
school-boy. He looked up at me, and 
taking in the situation at a glance indulged 
in a fiendish grin at my expense. If a 
boulder had been handy to roll down, 
Manders’ life would have paid the penalty. 

What was I to do? I tried a feeble 
subterfuge. ‘‘ Thanks very much indeed,”’ 
I replied with chattering teeth, ‘‘ I should 
like to come awfully, but semehow I 
always get a headache if I go out on an 
empty stomach.” 

‘*So do I,” replied the merciless 
Chalker, ‘‘and I always provide against 
it, and you shall share my remedy.” He 
held up and broke in half before my eyes 
a specimen of that appalling form of 
Spartan nutriment, a captain’s biscuit. 
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I ask any unprejudiced person to say 
whether a captain’s biscuit is an article of 
food to contemplate with anything but 
nausea before the latter part of the ninth 
day on an open raft. 

I retired from the window, put on the 
first clothes I could find — what 
clothes I don’t know, but I rather 
think flannel trousers and a frock coat 
were the mainstay. Then I slunk down 
unshaven, unwashed, chilled to the mar- 
row, to receive from the hands of Chalker 
the baked paving-stone before alluded to. 
Pooley came out at the same moment, and 
I could see him looking scornfully at me 
from the corners of his eyes as I vainly 
tried to find a tooth which might have 
some chance of not breaking in pieces 
if it seriously contended with Chalker’s 
horrid gift. 

[ remember having cherished in early 
life the preposterous fiction that it is a fine 
thing, a healthy and enjoyable pastime, 
to go and bathe in the sea before break- 
fast. I have on more than one occasion 
formed one of a shivering party assembled 
at early dawn with blue gills and internal 
sinkings, all declaring to each other with 
most unnecessary vehemence what splen- 
did fun it was. I had long given over 
such shams and follies when I went to 
stay with Chalker, but as we started off 
to get ivy roots at break of dawn, with a 
cold mist permeating our respective vitals, 
I began almost to feel for an imaginary 
towel round my neck, and to wonder 
whether, when I came out of the water, 
my socks and shirt would be floating 
about as usual in the bathing machine. 

We had not even a bracing walk to 
bring the glow of health to my blanched 
cheek. Chalker’s house was situated so 
close to the vicinity of ivy that he began 
to prog for it in the bank by the roadside 
almost before we had emerged from the 
front gate, and very soon he and Manders 
and Pooley were hard at work grubbing 
out damp roots, which they gave me to 
hold in a basket. At last I grew bold 
and spake. 

‘*Do you know,” I said to Chalker, 
‘**] feel a bit chilly? If you don’t mind, I 
will put this basket down and take a good 
turn just to get the circulation up.” 

‘* By all means,” replied he; ‘‘ but I 
can promise you some warm work after 
breakfast ; so 1 hope you won't tire your- 
self beforehand. We have a tremendous 
job to tackle!” 

“Oh!” replied 
that?” 


I faintly, ‘‘ what is 


‘*Why, didn’t I tell you ? 


Oh, no, I 
remember this was arranged also before 


you came. Well, you may have noticed 
rather a bare corner at the end of the 
garden, near the rose-trees. We are 
going up to the common to get stones to 
make a rockery there, and then get some 
ferns to putin. We can bring some ina 
wheelbarrow and carry others, and we 
shall have to go backwards and forwards 
a good many times, and carry some pretty 
big weights before we’ve done. Pooley 
thought of it, and Manders and I agreed 
it would be great fun, besides being no 
end of an improvement to the garden. 
We shall welcome another willing hand 
immensely to help us, and my wife tells 
me you like gardening better than any- 
thing in the world.” 

That vindictive, unabashed lie of mine 
was finding me out with a vengeance, 
and Mrs. Chalker had evidently been 
improving on it in nuptial confidences till 
I hardly knew it by sight. 

I looked round me for a victim, and 
I saw Manders in a stooping position, 
eagerly clutching at an ivy-root, with his 
head in juxtaposition to a clump of sting- 
ing nettles. What is more, Manders ap- 
peared to me to be shaking like a jelly- 
fish, as if nurturing illicit mirth. In one 
moment I realised that he had heard 
Chalker’s observations and was laughing 
at me, and in two moments Manders was 
sprawling in the nettles, while I stood by 
and grimly apologised for stumbling 
against him. Manders did not score that 
time, anyhow. 

When we returned from this expedition, 
Chalker, with Pooley and Manders, made 
straight for the rockery up which the ivy- 
roots were expected to climb. I, for my 
part, essayed to hand Manders the basket 
and sneak indoors to go to bed again, or 
to shave, or to wash, or do anything to 
get away from horticulture in its damp 
and early form. But Manders had been 
hurt by the flower-pot and stung by the 
nettles, and he was not going to let me 
off now. He blandly disregarded the 
proffered basket. 

‘* Why, Chalker,” he said, ‘‘ here’s this 
modest chap proposing to retire after 
helping us in all the hard work, and when 
we are just going to reap the fruits of 
it. And all the time I know he is burst- 
ing to put in some of the roots if you'll let 
him.” 

Chalker protested that he would not hear 
of my going in, and indeed, he said that 
he had counted on my taking his place, as 
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he knew I should like it, and he just 
wanted to slay a few more dandelions 
before breakfast now that the sun was 
out and the grass not too wet to lie 
down on it. Whereupon he fetched his 
poison and his pointed instrument and 
once more crawled upon the ground in a 
despicable attitude. 

Left with Pooley and Manders I was 
helpless and hopeless. They set to work 
to stick in ivy roots, which they inserted 
with great dexterity. I tried to follow 
their example, but | could not get any ivy 
roots to stick somehow, whether because 
I did not put them in deep enough, or 
because I selected spots that had no depth 
of soil, I cannot say. I only know that 
Pooley scowled at my failures, and 
Manders smiled (but he had to smile 
through nettle-rash, which was some 
comfort), and that on turning my head 
round once to use bad language without 
being heard I encountered the gaze of 
Snokes, who was watching me with 
absorbed attention, and seemed to think 
I was making a fool of myself for his 
morning amusement. I resolved on the 
spot that when I left I would not tip 
Snokes so much as a threepenny bit. 

The ladies came out just before break- 
fast and rallied us on our enthusiasm. I! 
would have given much to confess all, but 
I had not the moral courage and could 
only reply with a wan smile as I passed 
them to go indoors. 

The expedition in search of stones was 
the main subject of conversation at break- 
fast, and Chalker spoke of it as if he were 
giving a splendid entertainment. 

‘**You mustn’t overtire Mr. Tomkins, 
Frank, dear,” said Mrs. Chalker, look- 
ing kindly at me; ‘‘ remember you have 
all been up very early.” 

**Oh! you needn’t be afraid of that,” 
broke in Manders, ‘‘ Tomkins is as strong 
as ahorse. Aren’t you, old chap?” 

I could not trust myself to answer 
Manders for fear of saying something 
that would have broken up the party, so 
I took a large bite of toast. 

**Perhaps Mr. Tomkins would prefer 
to go for a drive with us ladies,” resumed 
my hostess. 

Here was my chance. 

‘* Thank you very much, I—— 

‘* Now, my dear,” interposed Chalker, 
**don’t you know that Mr. Tomkins is 
devoted to gardening, and what possible 
comparison is there between tamely 
driving in a cart and assisting in the 
glorious enterprise we have in view? He 
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can’t say no to you because of the laws 
of politeness, so | must say it for him.” 

Dear kind opportune Chalker ! 

So the ladies went off for a delightful 
drive, and I stood and watched them at 
the gate till Chalker roared out from the 
stable yard to ask if I would like to wheel 
one of the barrows up the hill that led to 
the common. 

Three times did I toil up that hill and 
down again, sometimes on the return 
journey carrying as many stones as | 
could hold, and sometimes wheeling a 
barrowful of them. The fourth time 
was to be the last, and I breathed a sigh 
of intense relief as we reached the com- 
mon, loaded ourselves, and started back 
again. I was not wheeling the barrow 
on that occasion, but carrying a great 


block of stone under which I almost 
staggered. 
I don’t know how it was done. A rut 


in the road, a loose stone, something 
made my foot slip, and ina moment I had 
lost my balance and was down with the 
stone I was carrying on the top of me as 
if 1 were dead and had a monument 
erected over me already. Acute pains 
in the right knee and left ankle, bruised 
sensations all over—all these I instantly 
experienced. But at once and through 
all there came a sweet peaceful feeling of 
deep and heartfelt thankfulness, a sense 
of infinite relief, a consciousness of having 
reached a haven of repose. 

I could not be asked to do any more garden- 
ing. 

When I tried to rise I could not stand 
much less walk, so the stones were 
emptied out of the barrow, and I was 
wheeled home like Mr. Pickwick on a 
celebrated occasion, but in a more credit- 
able condition. 

Chalker was deeply concerned about 
me. Manders looked as penitent as if 
he had done it himself, and even Pooley 
melted and was kind to me. And then 
when the doctor came and pronounced 
that I had sprained my ankle and dis- 
located my knee, besides being badly 
bruised, how jolly it was to see them all 
so sorry and so attentive to my wants. 
How I was carried out into the garden 
like a dear little baby. How the ladies 
ministered to me like angels. How 
Snokes sidled up and said well, he was 
sorry, he was, that he was. How the 
maid-servants peeped at me sympathetic- 
ally whenever they had a chance. How 
the parish clergyman called and left a 
card with kind inquiries, having been 
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positively informed in the village that I 
had fallen down a gravel pit and broken 
both legs and one arm. How contentedly 
I watched Chalker at his dandelions, and 
Pooley and Manders labouring in various 
ways that were not my ways, while Mrs. 


Chalker and Mrs. Manders talked to me 
in soothing and sisterly tones, and pitied 
me for not being able to work in the 
garden with the others. 

I tell you I never enjoyed a stay at a 
country house so much in all my life. 





SPRING 


By MRS. T. H. HUXLEY. 


Sort airs of morn 


IN APRIL. 


That waft sweet scents from wood and hedgerow bowers, 


Steeping my senses 
In witching incense, born 


Of this fair April, who in mottled hours 
Sunshine and rain dispenses, 
And wakes to life and light, the withered heaps by winter shorn. 


Gorse of bright gold, 
With nutty fragrance strewing the cool air, 


Gold daffodil, 


In spears of greenery stoled, 
And primroses—with dewy eyes, most fair, 
My heart’s cup you do fill 
With gladness, so unplucked you shall remain in cafy fold. 


The soaring lark 


High up sends sprays of music on the breeze 


My soul uplifting 
Unto yon azure arc; 


Floating, upon a billowy cloud reclined, 





Enraptured drifting 
In dreams divine, where Time nor Death can set their mark. 


Oh heavenly Spring! 

Quicken my soul’s desires, that they may bloom 
In loveliness ; 

And later harvest bring 

Of fruits, and pregnant seeds in beauty’s room, 
New lives to feed and bless; 

That so I die not at my death, but live 

In the glad hearts of those I made to sing. 
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ON COSTERS AND MUSIC HALLS. 


By ALBERT CHEVALIER. 


With Illustrations by H. G. BANKS. 


music halls 
and the char- 
of the 


rs acter 
entertainment 
they supply, 


we read a 
good deal in 
the newspapers 
nowadays. 














These criti- 
cisms are not 
as a rule 
written in a complimentary strain. 
The youthful critic of the all Mall 
Gazette and the confirmed Theatre- 


goer of more mature years are alike 
indignant that people dare to avow their 
preference for a Variety Entertainment 
over a three hours’ spell of Shakespeare. 
Really it is difficult sometimes to refrain 
from hinting that those critics who refuse 
to see any merit in a music-hall perform- 
ance are talking nonsense. Yet ‘it 
ain’t exactly wot they say” I object to, 
‘* it’s the nasty way they says it!” They 
seem to infer that music-hall artists are 
not, if the truth be told, quite worthy even 
of the ink they are kind enough to fling at 
them. 

Yet, somehow, such is the cussedness 
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of human nature, in spite of the most 
elaborated criticism Variety Entertain- 
ments thrive and prosper, and the places 
of such entertainment year by year in- 
crease in number and popularity. More 
monstrous still, the very same folk who 
appreciate good acting at the Theatre, go 
to the music-hall and seem to appreciate 
the acting and singing there also. I don’t 
ask for much, but surely the critics might 
admit, to take one or two instances 
at random, that Frank Celli has a 
capital baritone voice, that Auguste Van 
Biene is an admirable violoncellist, that 
Miss Minnie Cunningham has learned the 
art of attractive and graceful dancing. 
Yet these are Variety artists. It is only 
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in the music-halls, I consider, that it is 
possible to watch first-rate dancing (I am 
speaking of skirt dances, not ballet 
dancing). We boast some lovely dancing 
in the music-halls, and indeed it is from 
them that the best dances and dancers on 
the regular stage have come—in the 
majority of cases, certainly. 

i have had offers not a few, and several 
from the Continent, to go back to the 
Theatre. Some day I may do so; but I 
shall never regret the years I have spent 
at the music-hall, nor the training which 
those years have given me, if only by 
teaching one to get into touch and 
sympathy with audiences so widely differ- 
ent as one has to meet at, say, the 
Paragon in Mile End Road and then at 
the Tivoli or Pavilion. 


VIEW FROM THE STAGE. 
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A theatrical audience comes to see 
some especial class of play, and itself is 
more or less composed of one class. The 
actor soon gets to know the character of 
the audience he has to appeal to, its likes 
and dislikes. Each theatre has its body 
of habitués, its own public. But in a 
Variety Show you almost get an audience 
for each artist, every class of people is 
represented, and an artist must get in 
touch with the whole lot of them, or 
nearly the whole, or his performance 
won’t go as it should go. I believe it 
would be a very fine thing to get a young 
actor starting in life to sing, if he can 
sing, at three music-halls a night for a 
time. The mere sudden change of hall, 
from a little hall, like 
the Tivoli, to the 
Pavilion or the huge 
Paragon, is an expe- 
rience, in the manage- 


ment of voice alone, 
which is well worth 
the gaining. And then 


there is the sudden dip 
from one kind of audi- 
ence into another. I 
have performed in as 
many as five or six 
different places in one 
evening. An_ actor’s 
experience is nothing at 
all to this. But to 
return to our critics. 
Some time ago Miss 
Lottie Collins appeared 
in London and made 
an enormous success 
of the song—that tune 
which the suburban 
poet loves to hear 
pealed forth by the barrel-organ in front 
of his parlour window, — Za-Ra-Xa- 
Boom-De-Ay. She sang it first at the 
music-halls: it was a popular success, 
but a critics success, oh, no! About 
six months’ afterwards the Gaiety 
Theatre was on the look-out for some- 
thing to put new life into the piece 
which was running there, and the manager 
engages Miss Lottie Collins to sing this 
national anthem of the street urchin. 
Her success was as pronounced in the 
theatre as in the music-hall, but not more 
so, and the performances were identical. 
But now at last the mouths of the critics 
are opened and their pens loosed, and 
for her work she receives half a column 
of gush in the Daily Telegraph. 1 don’t 
say she did not deserve it; she cer- 
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tainly did: it was one of the most 
marvellous performances I ever saw. 
Get some one else to sing you the song, 
and compare the result with Miss Lottie 
Collins’ rendering of it, and her merit is 
established. But, at the same time, this 
merit might have been discovered earlier. 
It is only when Miss Lottie Collins 
appears at the theatre proper (?), that her 
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music-hall, while turn the matter up the 
other way your fingers will be more than 
enough to reckon the sum on. 

Among my most prized possessions 
is a note I received from Mr. Robert 
Buchanan, who, wrote to me a most 
kind, encouraging and spontaneous 
letter, showing at once his appreciation 
of the efforts of theatrical artists, 
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performance becomes worthy of being 
classed with that of a Schneider, a—but 
vide, Daily Telegraph ! 

To my mind Miss Jenny Hill is one of 
the most genuine artists on the English 
stage. She is a genius, a marvel: after 
all, Variety performances cannot be so bad 
when one finds that many of the greatest 
successes in burlesque were bred in the 


whether in the regular or irregular line, 
so called, who endeavour to be true to 
their art, and expressing in generous 
terms his kindly approval of my own 
efforts. The music-hall is certainly now 
as popular a resort for amusement and 
enjoyment as the theatrical stage ; 
with the mass of the people, more so. 
The fact stands undoubted. It is a fact 
LL 
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also that the character of the music-hall 
performance has improved with its 
increased and wider popularity. An 
artist who portrays human nature truth- 
fully and well on one stage or the other is 
equally deserving of support ; and a letter 
like Mr. Buchanan’s is likely to doa deal 
am Tr 
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more to encourage us to do our best, than 
the pet critic who would force all the 
world to go and see Ghosts six evenings 
a week and for three hours extra on 
Saturdays. Ghosts is an excellent thing 
homeopathically applied ; but we like to 
read Punch as wellas the Zimes, and there 
is life and feeling in the East End as 
well as in the West. I am all for variety 
of tastes. The coster loves his ‘* Old 
Dutch ” just as well as the banker his ‘‘ My 
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Dear,” though he does not say so in the 
same words. But then there are two 
English languages—Queen’s English and 
Cockney English, and which you use is a 
mere matter of what school you have been 
taught in ; only make good use of it! And 
the costers do. 

Some people ask me if I should not 
give up singing Cockney songs. But why 
should I? Human nature is what one 
wants to render, and what an audience 
wants, and human nature is the same 
whether concealed under an expanse of 
necktie with a big pearl pin in the centre, 
or under coster togs with big mother-of 
pearl buttons to make them show up 
**dossy!”’ You may play it higher up or 
lower down the scale, but the tune is the 
same. I takethe Coster pure as the tpyical 
cockney—the clothes I play him in were 
duly fashioned by an East-end tailor 
—and the cab-driver, the omnibus- 
conductor, the loafer, all these are 
variations only of the cockney type. 
I have always delighted to glean 
the gems of cockney humour which are 
lavished at every street-corner, on the bus 
and the tram, and in the train. It is a 
humour however one cannot succesfully 
reproduce, because its English is not the 
English of leading articles. 

At the Stereoscopic Company’s place 
they had a couple of flower-girls in to 
have their photographs taken. The girls 
had no suspicion of whom I was, and 
I walked out of the shop into the studio 
in my coster togs, rigged up in my 
‘* pearlies,” no end of a toff, and the girls 
took it quite as a matter of course that 1 was 
there to complete the group the photo- 
grapher wished to secure. After a bit of 
chaff, I tried to get them to strike an 
attitude that would come out well, as a 
natural attitude, in the picture, Ofcourse 
they could not. No one can act them- 
selves—speaking generally. It wants 
an actress to play the part of flower- 
girl or duchess to life; neither the 
duchess nor the flower-girl can play it 
themselves. I have often thought that 
the untrained amateur gentleman-actor 
makes the poorest stage gentleman that 
ever trod. 

These flower girls were very funny, but 
they would not and could not group 
themselves naturally. I made a final 
attempt. ‘‘ Look ’ere,” I said to one of 
them, ‘‘ you try to think I am a nice kind 
of bloke and we're going to ’ave a real 
fine old beano. Of course I need ’ardly say, 
I’m very fond indeed of you, I’m reg’lar 
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mashed on you, and, what’s more, I’m 
going to love you”—and I put my arm 
round her waist. ‘‘ Now, my pet, I’m 
goin’ to whisper all kinds of real nice 
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things to you. You say somethin’ real 
nice to me.” The moment of triumph had 
approached, the photographer was on the 
alert, the ideal picture of coster wooing 
would in a few seconds be an accomplished 
fact. The girl looked up at me and ex- 
claimed—well! I won’t say what she ex- 
claimed, for her language was not such as 
the County Council would tolerate on the 
music-hall stage. She meant well and 


lovingly, but that exclamation ofhers was | 


disastrous to our gravity, and the ideal 
picture has still to be made. 

The humour of cockneys is a thing of 
its kind, and their likings and preferences 
also a thing of their kind. Inthe King’s 
Road, Chelsea, I passed a couple of 
tramps one night, poor half-starved look- 
ing fellows with a half-frozen appearance, 
puffing piteously at their short clay pipes 
to keep them alight, their ragged coat- 
collars turned up round their necks, trying 
in vain to keep themselves warm on this 
bitter cold night by stamping their feet 
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on the pavement. I slacked off pace for 
a moment to catch a word or two of 
their disjointed talk. They were standing 
outside the barracks. ‘‘ Poor devils!” 
one turned to the other and said, pointing 
to the barracks, ‘‘ poor devils! I suppose 
they are locked up for the night.” What 
objects for pity by these homeless loafers, 
benumbed with cold, without food or bed ! 

In the provinces the coster, the cockney 
type at least, is an unknown figure; and 
the provincial audience has to get over 
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the novelty of the character before they 
enter into the spirit of the song. I have 
had all sorts of experiences in the country. 
At one time I had the cheek to go in for 
LL2 
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grand opera with a really fine caste and 
played in Maritana, Nozze di Figaro, and 
what not ? And of course I have travelled 
in the Variety business. I went the year 
before last to Cardiff and Newport in 
Wales, to Manchester and to Brighton. 
A Brighton audience is just like a London 
one, in this, as in other respects, she 
deserves her title of London-by-the-Sea ; 
but at Manchester I had a curious experi- 
ence. I had a fortnight’s engagement 
there. For three nights out of the fort- 
night the audience sat in front of me, like 
so many bales of wool for all the applause 
they gave me ; they looked at me as much 
as to say, ‘‘ What is it? What on earth 
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are you trying todo?” But when once 
they had got hold of the idea of my 
songs, I might have been in the London 
Pavilion. At Cardiff they had two per- 
formances a night. At the first house 
I was simply looked at; but the next 
night, at the second house, things went 
well, and then in the first house also, 
until on Saturday night I had to sing 
them no less than twelve songs one 
after another. 

Quite at the end of last year | had to 
go to Birmingham. I was somewhat 
nervous about pleasing the audience there, 
and tried all I could to get out of the 
engagement ; but all to no good; they 
had booked every seat beforehand, the 


THE PROMENADE, 
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manager wrote to say ; and indeed they 
had, a magnificent hall-full, people stand- 
ing behind me on the stage, and paying 
five shillings apiece to do so; I had to 
walk through a regular crowd to get 
on to the stage at all. The last night of my 
engagement I came on to sing my fourth 
song, when a man stood up at the back 
of the hall and began to address me. 
It was a nasty moment. I could not 
hear what he said, but I supposed that a 
torrent of abuse was coming my way, 
and that the man meant to make himself 
unpleasant. I kept quiet; under such 
circumstances I am sure that it is wise for 
an artist to remain still and never 
to attempt to 
address the 
audience. An 
English _audi- 
ence is almost 
invariably a gen- 
erous audience, 


and will take 
the part of an 
artist if they 


think that any- 
one is trying to 
bully or inter- 
rupt him. But 
at last I thought 
it best to find 
out what the 
man really was 
driving at, and, 
to my delight, I 
gathered that it 
was a cheque for 
five guineas, and 
not epithets of 
scorn, he was 
pressing me to 
accept. Of 
course 1 could 
not accept it for myself; I told the 
audience | would take the cheque and 
hand it over to a local charity. Many 


. people have thought, and not unnaturally, 


that this was all a got-up job to strike the 
final flash in the pan. But, as a matter 
of fact, the incident was wholly unex- 
pected both by myself and the manager. 
After the performance the gentleman 
came round behind the stage and gener- 
ously doubled the amount of his cheque. 
He had come all the way from Cheltenham 
to be there that night, and I afterwards 
found out that he was a gentleman of 
private means resident at Brighton. But 
it was an odd experience, and the first 
few minutes of it I don’t wish to have 
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From a photograph by The Wiltons, Limited, 21, 


repeated. I don’t mind how often the 
cheque is repeated. 
I travelled once on my own account in 


the provinces with an_ entertainment. 
Our troupe consisted of John Beau- 
champ and myself. We lost all our 


money, every farthing. We used to give 
sketches from Dickens, and besides, | 
used to sing the very songs I sing now ; 
but which don’t lose me money now. 
How well I remember it all, every slight 
incident, every bitter disappointment! 
One night I remember, 
the night of a _ Bank- 
holiday, as if it were but 


last night; a perfectly 
beautiful night, stars 


twinkling and all the rest 
of it, and not one solitary 
person poked his nose in- 
to the hall we had hired. 
It was at Northampton ; 
and there I sang the 
very song, ‘‘ The Sere- 
nade,” that was the mak- 
ing of me in London, 
but no one cared to come 
and listen to it, much less 
to applaud, and the 
remnants of our cash 
leaked out of the bag 
there. I get plenty of 
offers now to go back 
to Northampton ;_ but 


I have never gone 
> 


Garlick Hill, London 
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there since that 
night. 

The wheel of 
fortune gives 
curious turns at 
times ; and _ it 
is impossible to 
forecast the luck 
and career of 
any man. My 
grandfather was 
a Protestant rec- 


tor; my father 
came over to 
England, = mar- 


ried my mother, 
and settled down 
over here as a 
teacher of 
French ; the lan- 
guage we always 
used to talk at 
home. There is 
nobody at all 
theatrical in my 
family except my 
self, and the original career proposed for 
me was the Roman Catholic priesthood, 
but, I am glad tosay, that idea came to 
nothing. 

Quite from a child I was all for the 
stage; I was one of those dreadful 
creatures, not /’enfant prodigue, but the 
infant prodigy, which | imagine many 
people think to be one and the same 
thing. I was only six years old when | 
first trod the stage, and after that | 
dodged about for years at local shows, 
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with scratch entertainments and the rest 
of it, and regularly was enrolled in the 
theatrical profession when I was fifteen 
years old, sixteen years ago. I combined 
for some years the schoolmaster with the 
actor; I used to take a French class for 
my father if he had more than he could 
manage by himself; I was even under- 
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crofts; was in the original caste of The 
Magistrate; then with the Kendals for a 
while. I played at Terry’s Theatre in Little 
Lord Fauntleroy, with Willie Edouin at the 
Strand, and I have filled Arthur Roberts’s 
place in his absence—that was about 
three years ago ; I was also in the original 
caste of Dr. Sill. 
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THE PARAGON, 
From a drawing by A. H. Twidle. 


master in a school for some time, when 
about fourteen years of age, and how in 
the world I got through it, I don’t 
know now; all I remember is that I 
loathed it. 

To my fourteen or fifteen years training, 
however, on the regular stage I attribute 
all the success I have gained. I began 
at the Prince of Wales’s, with the Ban- 


All this time I kept up my singing more 
or less; I had one tempting offer from a 
music-hall which I refused, and then, 
later, another was made. I saw that at 
the moment there was no special opening 
for me on the regular stage; the places 
of first comedians were well filled at the 
principal theatres and I should have had 
to play second fiddle. The music-hall 
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artist has also, as I felt at the time, two 


great advantages over the actor. No 
rehearsals, is the first advantage. Ihave 


rehearsed during eight weeks for a play 
which ran only one week. For the nine 
weeks therefore I drew but one week’s 
salary, and then had to start rehearsing 
again for a new play which, for all one 
could tell for certain, might prove equally 
unremunerative with the former. Then, 
still more important—a professional artist 
in the music-hall reaps the fruit of his 
own personal success ; but, for an actor, 
it is better to be a failure in a 
piece that succeeds than a success in a 
piece that fails; you are sacrificed with 
the whole, your personal success is of no 
use—at any rate of no direct use, to you. 
You have a song, a good song, ‘‘a 
reg’lar out an’ out-er.” You sing it well 
and it takes with the audience. You go 
to the music-hall, you sing that song, and 
it may be the making of you ; but, as one 
of many characters in a theatrical piece 
that fails to draw, you may sing that 
same song, but your best exertions are 
bound to end in smoke; you ‘‘ merely 
throw yourself away,” as an actor would 
say. I have played in a burlesque and 
sung a certain song in it; the burlesque 
was a failure and the song of course fell 
dead with the burlesque. I revived the 
same song not long afterwards at a 
music-hall and it helped to make me. 

I made my first plunge into the music- 
hall world at the Pavilion. I chose ‘* The 
Serenade” to start off with, and for the 
very reason that I was most doubtful 
about its chance of success, but felt sure, 
that if it took on, I was safe. My fear was 
that a music-hall audience might not 
‘*tumble ” to the little bit of sentiment that 
under-ran the whole song. But, I am 
glad to say, my fear was not realised. I 
soon felt—one feels it chiefly down the 
back—that the audience were listening 
attentively and had no thought of ridi- 
culing the sentiment. I could scarcely 
believe that I was really succeeding ; 
that first night at the Pavilion I shall 
never forget. I came on to sing one song, 
‘*The Coster’s Serenade”; 1 sang two 
more, ‘‘ The Nasty Way ’E Sez It,” and 
then ‘‘ Funny Without being Vulgar” ; 
by the time I had finished my third 
song I knew that alle was right; the 
readiness of the audience to listen to 
‘* The Serenade” showed me that human 
sentiment was acceptable as well as pure 
comicality. 

Now let me say this. 
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as well as the theatrical, profession is a 
hard profession. You may work and 
wait and receive little thanks for your 
trouble, and then success may come to 
you all at once when you least expect it. 
But there is a terrible lot of luck in it. If I 
had first appeared at the music-hall some 
ten years ago, I feel certain that | would 
not have been listened to. The taste of 
the Variety audience has altered and 
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IN **THE OLD KENT ROAD.” 


developed since then ; they have a sort o’ 
kind o’ feeling now that they want some- 
thing besides the best of pure farce and 
comicality. They are ready to digest 
some sentiment, some traits of deeper 
human life with their fare now as well, 
and are generous in acknowledging 
attempts to serve it up for them. They 
recognise and want something that is 
true to human nature, up or down the 
scale, and, whether it be laughable or 
pathetic, it must in the main be true and 
in the main artistic. 

For myself I don’t pretend to a “‘ voice.” 
My performances are rather, strictly 
speaking, musical recitations than songs. 
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I write the words of my songs myself. 
I have a good ear for music—for instance, 
I can play the fiddle fairly well and the 
guitar and banjo a little,—and a small 
part of my music I write myself also, or, 
rather, I get hold of odd bits and ‘‘ fake” 
them. But even the ‘‘ faking” process I 
do not rely upon much : good music, I am 
sure, is now most essential in the music- 
hall. Whether it is that musical educa- 
tion is getting ‘‘ forrarder,” or not, I do not 
know; but 1 do know that an audience 
like decent harmony, and are not content 
with what I may call the mere ‘* tum-tum- 
tum-tune.” My brother writes a great 
portion of my music—Mr. John Cook 
wrote the music for ‘‘ The Serenade ”’ 
then I take pains to have it well arranged, 
and Mr. Asher, the conductor at the 
Tivoli, kindly undertakes the arrangement 
of most of my music for the orchestra. 

I suppose, on the whole, *‘ Knocked ’em 
in the Old Kent Road” has been my most 
popular song; but ‘‘The Coster’s 
Serenade,” ‘‘ The Future Mrs. ’Awkins,” 
‘*The Coster’s Courtship” have all had 
their ample meed of success. The song I 
am giving now, “‘ My Old Dutch” will open 
out, I hope, a wider field in front of it and 
has proved a great catch in the publishing 
line as wellas for acting purposes. For it 
does not at all follow that a song which is a 
success as a stage song has a good sale. 
People may think (and often they are right) 
that it requires costume and scene to ex- 
hibit it to advantage. 

But, in the space of a magazine article, 
I must not attempt to box the compass of 
music-hall problems. The music-hall stage 
is not all glory and honour, nor pavement of 
gold. Like every other profession it de- 
mands hard work. I, for instance, do four 
halls every night, and, on Saturdays two 
matinées as well. I begin each night at 
the Royal in Holborn at about 8.30 ; about 
g.30 I go from there to the Canterbury in 
Westminster Bridge Road ; at 10.30 I am 
at the Tivoli in the Strand ; at 11 o’clock 
I am due at the Pavilion in Piccadilly 
Circus. As a rule I sing three songs at 
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each, though I try to get off with two. | 
used to sing all my songs in one tig-out 
with the exception of **The Old Kent 
Road,” and then had only to don a different 
coat and waistcoat. But now, for ‘*‘ My Old 
Dutch,” I have to make a change from top 
to toe, paint and the rest of it, but I can 
do the whole change in two minutes, and 
have in fact done it in less. Then back 
to my original dress—a change I can do 
in one minute—for my last song, and ! 
am in the right costume also for my first 
song at the next show, and sometimes | 
have had to get out of my brougham, on 
my arrival at the next hall, and walk 
straight from it on to the stage. 

But this is, after all, the mere technique 
of a performance. It is of no importance 
beside the know- 
ledge of the art 
of song and act- 
ing, an art which 
I hope it will be 
long before I have 
to resign my con- 
nection with, for 
Iam as fond and 
proud of stage and 
music-hall, and as 
hopeful of _ its 


‘ -——- — 








future, as I was 
when I studied 

the first lines of | 
my first part as 
a lad. I should | 
be ill if I went 

away for a month’s 

holiday, perfectly 

unhappy, perfectly OFF THE STAGE 
miserable. I shall 


indeed take a holiday soon, probably 
on the Continent; but it will be a 
‘* Busman’s Holiday.” The bus-driver 
spends his ‘‘ day off” in driving on a pal’s 
bus, on the box-seat by his pal’s side ; 
and I know that night after night, all 
through my holiday, | shall be in and out 
of this hall and that theatre, never happy 
except when I am watching some theatri- 
cal piece or Variety entertainment 


By kind permission of the publishers (Reynolds and Co., 13, Berners Street, London), 
the words, and a verse of the music, of Mr. Albert Chevaliers popular song, “My Old 


Dutch,” are given on the following pages. 
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MY OLD DUTCH. 


Worps sy ALBERT CHEVALIER. Music sy CHARLES INCLE. 


ANDANTE Moperato. 





a pal, A_ relar out an’ out_er, She's a 


dear goodold gal, tell yer all a — bout ’er; It’s 


ma. ny yearssincefust we met,’Er ‘air was then as black as jet, It’s 
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whiter now,- but she dontfret, Not my old _ gal............ 


CHORUS.—-We’ve been together now for forty years, 
An’ it don’t seem a day too much. 
There ain’t a lady livin’ in the land, 
As I'd “swop” for my dear old Dutch ! 


I calls ’er Sal, 
’Er proper name is Sairer, 
An’ yer may find a gal 
As you’d consider fairer. 
She ain’t a angel—she can start 
A-jawing till it makes yer smart ; 
She’s just a woman, bless ’er ’eart. 
Is my old gal ! 

Chorus. 


Sweet fine old gal, 
For worlds I wouldn’t lose ’er, 
She’s a dear good old gal, 
An’ that’s what made me choose ’er. 
She’s stuck to me through thick and thin. 
When luck was out, when luck was in, 
Ah! wot a wife to me she’s been, 
An’ wot a pal / 

Chorus. 


I sees yer Sal, 
Yer pretty ribbons sportin’, 
Many years now old gal, 
Since them young days of courtin’ ; 
I ain’t a coward, still I trust 
When we've to part, as part we must, 
That Death may come and take me fust 
To wait ... . my pal! 
Chorus. 





IN ‘‘ MY OLD DUTCH.” 

















LADY KILPATRICK, 


A TALE OF 


TO-DAY. 


By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


Illustrated by WILFRID LAWSON. 


CHAPTER I. 


INTRODUCES DESMOND AND DULCIE. 


N a certain 
soft summer 
evening two 


young people 
of different 
sexes were 
strolling slow- 
ly along the 
strip of yellow 
sands_ which 
led from the 
verge of the 
Atlantic to the 
steep of rock dominated by Kilpatrick 
Castle. 

The girl, who was not more than seven- 
teen years of age, carried her bonnet and 
parasol in her hand ; the first a serviceable 
article, little superior in form and material 
to that generally worn by the superior 
peasants of the district, the other a dainty 
trifle in pale blue silk, better in keeping 
with the tailor-made dress and dainty 
French shoes in which its owner was 
dressed. She had a delightfully fair and 
fresh complexion, a little freckled by a too 
free exposure to the sun, and her dark blue 
eyes shone from under the rather dis- 
orderly wave of her light gold hair with 
an expression of harmless audacity and 





frank gaiety eloquent of youth and health 
and innocence. 

Her companion, who might have been 
three or four years her senior, was a long- 
limbed, supple youngster of the finest 
western Irish type. His hair, long, black, 
and curly, escaped in natural ripples from 
under a battered soft felt hat and framed 
an olive-hued face of great strength and 
delicacy, lit by a pair of black eyes 
sparkling with an honest, boyish impu- 
dence. The merest shade of callow down 
darkened about his lips. He was cladin 
rough and rather ill-cut tweeds, stained 
in brown patches with salt water, and the 
collar of a flannel shirt, innocent of stud 
or neck-tie, left to view a sun-tanned, 
muscular throat. His long legs kept 
swing-pace with the tripping lightness of 
the girl’s walk, and he looked down at 
her from his superior height with a 
mingling of admiration and protection 
very pretty to witness, and of which she 
was perhaps a shade too obviously uncon- 
scious. 

‘* We shall be late for dinner,” said the 
girl, breaking the first silence which had 
fallen upon them since the beginning of 
their long day’s ramble. ‘* Uncle will be 
angry.” 

** Sorra bit,” replied the boy. ‘* The old 
gentleman's temper’s queer at times, but 
it has to be mighty bad before he’s angry 
with you. And asto being angry with me, 
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sure I’m used to it. It’s not often he’s 
anything else.” 

‘* My uncle is very fond of you,” said 
the girl, ‘‘and very kind to you—kinder 
than you deserve, most people think.” 

‘Your uncle!” repeated the boy. 
‘* Which of ’em?” 

‘** Lord Kilpatrick, of course.” 

‘* Indeed he is, then. He's beenas good 
as a father to me nearly all my life. I 
owe to him all I have and all I am.” 

‘*Tell me, Desmond,” said the girl, 
after another short interval of silence, 
‘* why does Uncle Kilpatrick take so great 
an interest in you, and yet let you run 
about like—like asyoung colt? Isn’t it 
time that you began to take life seriously, 
and to think of doing something ?” 

‘* Faith, I suppose it is,” said Desmond. 
‘““T’ve been trying for the last six 
months to find what line o’ life I’m fit for. 
Ill take to something by and by. As to 
why Lord Kilpatrick’s so good to me, ye 
know just as much as I know myself, 
Dulcie. Mr. Peebles, that knows more 
of his ways than anybody else, says ‘tis 
to aise his conscience.” 

‘*To ease his conscience?” the gir! 
repeated. 

‘Just that,” said Desmond. ‘‘ An old 
debt he owed and never paid till my 
parents were dead. “Twas my mother 
asked him to pay it by looking after me. 
He promised, and he’s kept his word, 
more power to him.” 

‘*Do you remember your parents ?” 

‘*No. Both died before I could run 
about. They were gentle folk, I suppose, 
or I'd not be called the Squireen, and I’ve 
the true gentlemanly knowledge o’ getting 
into scrapes. But let’s talk of something 
else. Dulcie; ’tis a subject that always 
makes me sad.” 

‘*Why ?” asked Dulcie. 

‘* Why,” said Desmond, ‘‘ there’s times 
when I feel like a boat in the sea, all 
alone. I’ve neither kith nor kin, only 
friends. You'll laugh at me I know, but 
there’s a times, when I’m by myself, I feel 
the mist rising to my eyes and the lump in 
my throat, thinking I’ve never known a 
father’s care nor a mother’s love.” 

The bright face had lost its merry 
impudence for the moment, and the quick 
swinging step slackened. 

‘*Laugh at you!” repeated Dulcie. 
** Pll never laugh at you for that. And / 
care for you, Desmond.” 

** And that might come to be the bitter- 
est of all,” said Desmond. ‘‘ You're like 
a star in the sky above me, Dulcie. 


You’re a rich young lady, and I’m only 
a poor boy dependent on strangers. And 
come, now,” he continued after a short 
pause, ‘‘ I’ve answered your question, 
will ye answer mine? Is it true what I 
hear all about the place, that you’re going 
to marry Richard Conseltine ? ” 

‘* Nonsense!” said Dulcie, flushing 
redly. ‘‘I’m not going to marry any- 
body.” 

‘*Ah!” said Desmond drily, ‘‘ that’s 
what all the girls say, but they never 
mane it.” 

‘*7 mean it. I think marriage is 
absurd. Don’t you?” 

‘*Sure, I do,” responded Desmond. 
‘*But the priest says it’s convanient, if 
the world is to continue. Tell me, now, 
what d’ye think o’ Master Richard?” 

‘* Think of him?” said Dulcie, slowly. 
**Oh, I think—I think he’s my cousin, 
and as stupid as girls’ cousins always 
are.” 

‘*That’s mighty hard on boys in 
general,” said Desmond laughingly, ‘‘ for 
they’re mostly some girl’s cousin. I may 
be myself, for all 1 know. But Richard's 
as fond of you as a fox of a goose—a 
duck, I mane. And that’s why he hates 
me.” 

‘*For shame, Desmond! How has he 
ever shown that he hates you?” 

‘*Shown it? Faith, he doesn’t need to 
show it. It just comes out of him like 
steam from boiling water. Much I care 
for the hate or the love of the likes o’ him. 
I’ll bate him there as I bate him in every- 
thing else. I can run him out o’ breath, 
fight him out o’ time, gallop him out o’ 
hearing, swim him out o’ seeing, chaff him 
out o’ temper—and as for loving, sure if 
he loves ye, I'll just adore ye, and so bate 
him at that as well!” 

The girl smiled, with her face concealed 
by the brim of her sun-bonnet, and turned 
a little away from this brisk wooer, whose 
bursts of affectionate impudence were 
generally followed by long intervals of 
silence. 

‘* You adore too many, Desmond.” 

‘*Sorra one but yourself.” 

‘*What!” cried Dulcie. ‘‘ What were 
you doing with Rosie this morning in the 
stable yard?” 

‘© T mistook her for her mistress,”’ said 
Desmond. ‘‘ No, sure,” he added, as the 
girl flushed a little angrily, ‘* I don’t mane 
that.” 

‘*T should think you didn’t mane that,” 
said the young lady. ‘‘I should like to 
catch you kissing me.” 
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‘* ’m agreeable to be caught,” returned 
the unabashable. 

‘*Oh, you Irish boys,” cried Dulcie, 
with a transparent simulation of contempt, 
‘‘you kiss anybody, so it’s no compli- 
ment.” 

‘*That depends,” said Desmond. 
‘‘There’s kissin’ for duty, an’ kissin’ for 
interest, an’ kissin’ for love. There’s a 
mighty difference between kissin’ a rose 
and kissin’athorn. But after all, what's 
a kiss but a salutation?” 

‘“You’re a great deal too forward,” 
said Dulcie, with an almost matronly air 
of reproof. 

‘‘Then get behind me,” responded 
Desmond, *: and Ill go backward.” 

The battle of wit was interrupted at 
this point by the sudden appearance of a 
man at the end of the easy ascent leading 
to the castle. As he approached, the 
young couple fell apart a little, and ad- 
vanced to meet him with a proper and 
respectful distance between them. 


‘It’s Blake of Blake’s Hall,” said 
Desmond, as he neared them. 
‘‘In his usual condition of an after- 


noon,”’ said Dulcie. 

The man, tall and strongly built, with 
a mane of black hair and whiskers 
streaked heavily with grey, and a flushed 
face, was reeling and tacking along the 
narrow path. His hat reposed at a dan- 
gerous angle at the back of his head, 
and his waistcoat was open to catch the 
cooling breeze. There was an air of 
jolly ferocity about him, but in spite of 
that and of the disorder of his dress, and 
the other signs of dissipation he carried 
about him, the least observant person in 
the world would hardly have taken him 
for anything but a gentleman. As he 
came level with the young couple he 
stopped in his walk, and in the scrap of 
Irish song he was chanting, and saluted 
the young lady with a wide and unsteady 
sweep of the hat. 

‘*Good morning, Lady Dulcie.” The 
voice, though husky, and at that moment 
a little thick with liquor, was sound and 
full and sweet, and the brogue simply 
defied phonetics to render it. ‘‘ Ye’re a 
cure for sore eyes. Desmond, ye devil, 
give us your fin.” 

‘* You have been dining with my uncle, 
Mr. Blake ?” asked Lady Dulcie. 

‘* Faith, J have, then,” returned Mr. 
Blake, ‘‘and if the company had only 
been as good as the dinner and the wine 
and the whisky—’tis not yet I’d been after 
laving it.” 
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‘*And what was the matter with the 
company ?” asked Desmond. 

‘It appears to me, Mr. Desmond 
Macartney,” said Blake, with portentous 
drunken dignity, ‘‘it appears to me, sir, 
that a gentleman of the long descent and 
the high breedin’ of Lord Kilpatrick might 
have thought twice before inviting a man 
o’ my blood to sit at the same table with 
a low, dirty, six-an’-eightpence scrapin’ 
thief of an attorney. The back o’ my 


hand and the sole of my feet to’m! the 
filthy reptile, I’ve left my mark on ’m, an 





spoke my mind of ’em, and ‘twill be a 
long day ere he forgets Pathrick Blake of 
Blake Hall.” 

** My uncle?” cried Lady Dulcie, in a 
tone of half amaze, half question. 

‘*Your uncle, Lady Dulcie.” answered 
Blake. ‘‘’Tis not in that fashion that 
a gentleman of my figure behaves to a 
gentleman of his. Tis not at the head of 
a nobleman that I throw bottles, nor, 
sor,” he continued to Desmond, as if the 
interruption had come from him, ‘* ’tis 
not him I'd call a dirty thafe nor a filthy 
reptile, and that I'd have ye to know, 


” 


sor. 
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‘*Ye’ve been quarrelling with some- 
body at his lordship’s table?” said 
Desmond. 

‘‘T have, then! And if Dick Consel- 
tine and that white-livered boy of his, and 
ould Peebles—may the devil fly away 
with the whole boodle of ’m—if they 
hadn’t interfered and spoilt the sport, I’d 
have had the ruffian’s blood. By the 
Lud, I’d have smashed him like an egg!” 
He drove one powerful fist into the palm 
of the other with such force as to over- 
balance himself, and was only prevented 
by Desmond’s restraining hand from 
coming to the ground. ‘*’Tis an insult ; 
before Heaven, ’tis an insult to ask a 
gentleman to put his legs under the 
mahogany with such a snake as that!” 

‘* Ye had your legs under the mahogany 
a pretty long time before ye found ’twas 
an insult, from the looks of ye,” said 
Desmond. ‘‘ Now, look here, Mr. Blake, 
’tis not for a boy of my years to be after 
offering lessons in politeness to a gentle- 
man of yours, but I'll just ask ye to 
remember that the host whose hospitality 
ye’re insultin’ is this lady’s uncle.” 

Blake’s ferocity vanished with ludicrous 
suddenness. He began to stammer apol- 
ogies to Lady Dulcie. 

‘* And then, too, Mr. Blake,” continued 
Desmond, ‘‘ ye’d claim the right to choose 
the guests at your own table—if ye had 
one,” he interpolated, sotto voce, ‘‘and 
Lord Kilpatrick, or any gentleman, has the 
same right.” 

‘* And that’s true, if the devil spoke it,” 
cried Blake. ‘‘ Desmond Macartney, 
ye’re a gentleman. Ye can carry a 
gentleman’s apology to a gentleman with- 
out demeaning yourself. Present my 
apologies to his lordship and tell ’m that 
I'll honour myself by presenting them 
personally when I hear that he has got 
rid of his present company.” 

‘°Tis Mr. Feagus of Ballymote that 
ye’ve had the row with ?” 

‘* Faith, then, it is; and ye can tell Aim, 
that if he has the pluck to stand up at 
twenty paces, I'll do sufficient vi’lence to 
my feelin’s as a gentleman to honour him 
by lettin’ daylight into him.” 

‘* Nonsense, Mr. Blake,” said Desmond. 
‘*Men don’t fight duels nowadays.” 

‘*No, by the saints!” cried Blake, 
‘*they stab each other with inky pens, 
and suck each other dry with lawsuits, by 
the help of such parchmint scrapin’ ver- 
min as Jack Feagus. ’Tis a dirty world 
we live in, Desmond, my boy, but sure 
that’s all the more reason that the few 


decent boys there should shtick together. 
I’m goin’ on to Widdy Daly’s shebeen, 
and if ye’re inclined for a swill at the 
stone cow, I'll be proud of your com- 
pany.” 

‘Later, perhaps,” said Desmond. 
‘*T’ve Lady Dulcie to take care of, ye 
see.” 

‘* Ah!” said Blake, with a vinous smile 
at the girl, ‘‘’tis the best end of the shtick 
that ye’ve got hold of, Desmond Macart- 
ney. Whisky’s a good familiar craythur, 
but ’tis a mighty poor substitute for the 
colleens. Good luck to ye, Lady Dulcie— 
your obedient servant.” 

He swaggered off, his recent anger 
quite forgotten, and a moment later the 
quiet evening air rang tunably with a 
scrap of Irish song. 


“ And thin he’d reply, with a wink of his eye, 
Arrah ! Paddy, now, can’t ye be aisy?” 


**°Tis a beautiful voice,” said Desmond, 
standing still to listen. ‘*’Twould have 
been better for poor Blake, maybe, if it 
hadn’t been so fine; it’s just been the 
ruin of ’im.” 

‘*The horrid old man!” said Dulcie. 
‘*T wonder uncle admits him to his 
table.” 

‘*Oh, sure, there’s no harm in poor 
Blake,” said Desmond. ‘‘ He’s nobody’s 
enemy but his own, and there’s no better 
company in Ireland, till he gets too much 
of the whisky inside him, or sees an 
attorney.” 

‘* What makes him hate lawyers so?” 
asked Dulcie. 

‘‘Sure, he has reason,” returned the 
boy, who had all an Irishman’s apparently 
innate detestation of law and its expon- 
ents. ‘‘He lost one-half of his acres in 
trying to keep the other half, years ago, 
before you and I were born, and Feagus, 
who acted for him, played him false. 
That’s the story, at least, and I don’t find 
it hard to believe, for he’s a dirty reptile, 
that same Feagus.” 

They passed together through the ruined 
arch which had been in former times the 
main point of ingress, through the outer 
wall of the castle, whose rough and 
ponderous stones had, in these later years 
of peace, gone to the building of stables, 
offices, and peasants’ cottages. The main 
building, a huge castellated mansion with 
an aspect of great age and rugged 
strength, contrasted strongly in the air of 
well-kept prosperity with most proprie- 
torial residences in that part of Ireland. 
Skirting the side of the castle, they came 
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upon a garden and pleasaunce, bright 
with flowering plants and emerald turf, 
commanding a view of the sea, now in- 
distinct with the glaring tints of sunset, 
which were reflected too by the bay 
windows of the castle facade. 

A heavy-faced, sullen-looking young 
man, dressed in an ultra-fashionable dress 
suit, and strangling in a four inch collar, 
was sprawling ungracefully on a garden 
seat with a newspaper on his knees, and 
a cup of coffee on the rustic table at his 
elbow. He turned at the sound of foot- 
steps on the garden gravel, and seeing 
Dulcie, rolled clumsily to his feet. 

‘*His lordship has been asking for 
you, Lady Dulcie.” 

‘Dinner is over, | suppose?” said 
Dulcie. 

‘* Yes, dinner is over,” said the young 
man, ‘‘ and so is the fight.” 

‘* We've heard all about the fight from 
Blake. We met him en the rocks,” said 
Desmond. 

The young man took no heed of the 
remark, and did not even look at the 
speaker. 

‘* I’m getting pretty tired of living down 
here among these savages,” he continued 
to Lady Dulcie, with an attempt at the 
accent of a certain type of London men 
which struggled vainly with a pronounced 
Dublin brogue. ‘‘ Bottles flying at 
people’s heads, it isn’t my style, you 
know.” 

‘‘Sure,” said Desmond, ‘‘if we’re so 
savage as all that, ’twould be a charity to 
stop here among us and civilise us. 
We're willing to learn, Mr. Richard 
Conseltine, and willing to tache the little 
we know.” 

The young dandy looked at him with a 
heavy insolence in which there was a 
touch of fear, but did not deign to address 
him. 

‘*His lordship’s awfly upset. My 
father’s with him, and the doctor’s been 
sent for.” 

‘““T’ll go and see him,” said Dulcie. 
‘‘ Desmond, you might go and ask Mrs. 
O’Flaherty for some dinner for both of us. 
I’m as hungry as a hunter.” 

**T’ll follow ye directly,” said Desmond. 

**You'll come at once, if you please,” 
she said, with a pretty imperiousness. 
‘*Come!” 

They went away together, young Con- 
seltine following them with a deepening 
of his usual ill-bred angry scowl. 

‘‘The- supercilious brute!” said Des- 
mond under his breath. 
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“One fight a day is quite enough, 
Desmond,” said Lady Dulcie. 

‘* Fight!” said Desmond. 
a fight ’twould be. I’d——” 

**Quite so,” Dulcie interrupted him 
quietly. ‘‘I know you’d——and as | 
don’t want you to, you'll just go quietly 
and ask to have some dinner laid for us, 
and keep out of his way for the rest of 
the evening.” 


** Much of 


CHAPTER II. 
LORD KILPATRICK. 


Mr. BLake’s abrupt and angry departure 
from the castle left anything but comfort- 
able feelings in the breasts of one or two 
of his late convives. Lord Kilpatrick, an 
elderly nobleman, whose originally feeble 
constitution had not been improved by 
early dissipation, and who was afflicted 
with a mysterious cardiac disorder which 
caused him constant nervous tremors, 
was in a condition of semi-senile anger 
over Blake’s violation of the sanctities of 
his dinner table. Mr. Feagus, Blake’s 
béte noire, was naturally and excusably en- 
raged by the terms of unmeasured con- 
tempt in which the latter had addressed 
him. He was almost as great a rascal as 
Blake thought him, but he had a full 
measure of the commonest of all Irish 
virtues, brute courage ; and had it not 
been for the interference of my lord’s 
brother, Mr. Conseltine, his son Richard, 
and old Mr. Peebles, my lord’s butler, 
valet, general factotum and tyrant, Blake 
might have had cause to regret his out- 
rage on his host’s hospitality. 

‘*The beggarly bankrupt brute!” he 
cried. ‘* Be the blood o’ the saints, Mr. 
Conseltine, if *twas not for the respect 
I owe ye as my lord’s brother— Ye 
used me ill, sir, in houlding me back.” 

Conseltine, a dark man of late middle 
age, with an inscrutable face and a man- 
ner of unvarying suavity, poured a 
bumper of Burgundy and held it out to 
the angry attorney. 

‘* Drink that, Mr. Feagus, 
cure for anger. Maybe I’ve 
you so ill as you think. Mr. Peebles,” 
he continued, ‘‘ you’d better assist my 
brother to his room. Pray be calm, my 
dear Henry, the disturbance is over. 
If you will permit me, I will do myself 
the pleasure of looking in on you before 
retiring.” 

His lordship, his face twitching and 
his hands tremulous with anger, sat 
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back in his chair, and pettishly brushed 
the old Scotchman’s hand from _ his 
shoulder. 

‘* At my table!” he ejaculated angrily, 
for the sixth time. 

‘*Ay!” said Peebles, with a broad, 
dogmatic drawl. ‘‘Ye should keep 
better company. Come awa’, man, come 
awa’. Ye'll get nae good by sitting there 
glowering at folk.” 

‘*Hold your tongue, sir,” snapped the 
nobleman. ‘* How dare you address me 
in that fashion !” 

‘*Come awa’, come awa’,”’ repeated 
Peebles quietly, as one speaks to a fro- 
ward child. ‘‘ Ye’ll be doing yourself a 
mischief.” 

The old lord rose tremulously, and left 
the room on his servant’s arm. Mr. Con- 
seltine stepped rapidly forward to open 
the door, and shook his brother’s hand 
as he passed from the room. Then, re- 
turning, he addressed Feagus, who was 
still puffing with anger. 

**Sit down, Mr. Feagus. Fill again, 
man, and wash the taste of that drunken 
blackguard out of your mouth. Yes, 
yes,” he continued, seeing Feagus about 
to speak, ‘‘he’s all that you could call 
him, but he has to be endured; he knows 
too much to be crossed.” 

‘* Know ?” snorted Feagus ; ‘‘ and what 
does he know, then ?” 

Conseltine looked warily round before 
replying, and then bending across the 
table till his face was within a foot of 
Feagus’s, he said in a low voice, ‘‘ He 
knows all about Moya Macartney.” 

‘*Mova Macartney!” echoed Feagus. 
‘** And who the divil is Moya Macartney ? ”’ 

‘*She was a peasant girl, away down 
in Kenmare. My brother married her— 
a sham marriage—’twas Blake that played 
priest for him, and pretended to be in 
Holy Orders.” 

** Murther!” murmured Feagus. 
‘* And afther? What came of it?” 

‘* The old story. Henry grew tired of 
his plaything. One day, when the child 
—they had a child—was two years old, he 
told Moya the truth. She went on like a 
mad woman for a toime, and then went 
quite cold and quiet. Henry thought 
‘twas all right, and that she had ac- 
cepted the situation ; but within two hours 
she had disappeared, taking the child 
with her, and for a month or two nothing 
was heard of her.” 

‘* Well?” said Feagus eagerly. 

‘** Then,” continued Conseltine, 
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was too, the boy was brought to my 
brother with a letter. ‘ Take your child,’ 
the letter said, ‘and as you use him 
may God use you. Ye’ll never hear from 
me again.’ "Twas signed ‘ Moya Macart- 
ney,’ and a week later her body was found 
on the sand of Kenmare Bay.” 

‘*A good riddance,” said Feagus. 
‘*And the child?” 

‘*The child is the Squireen, Desmond 
Macartney.” 

Feagus looked sideways from under his 
ponderous brows at Dick Conseltine. 
The boy’s sullen mask was almost as in- 
scrutable as his father’s smooth face. 

‘* Does Desmond Macartney guess that 
he’s my lord’s son?” asked the lawyer. 

‘*No,” said Conseltine. ‘‘A story 
was trumped up that he was the orphan 
son of people to whom my brother owed 
obligations. He’s too big a fool to trouble 
himself asking questions.” 

‘* Well now,” said Feagus, ‘‘ spake out 
and let me know what 'tis ye fear.” 

‘*T fear my brother’s weakness. He 
may leave all to this young vagabond. 
He’s been conscience haunted about Moya 
Macartney’s death ever since it happened, 
and I know that more than once he has 
made his will in favour of the Squireen. 
There’s not a square yard o’ the estate 
entailed. He could leave it to a 
beggar in the street if he liked, and 
Dick’d get nothing but the title. I’m as 
certain as I can be that he has sent for ye 
to make a will, and with that ould divil 
Peebles always whispering in his ears, 
praising the bastard and running down 
Dick, there’s danger.” 

‘“Well?” asked the lawyer, after a 
pause. 

‘* Well?” 
echoed him. 

There was silence for a full minute, 
during which Feagus sat looking over his 
glass from father to son. 

‘* Plain spache is best, Mr. Conseltine. 
I'm a frind of the family, a humble 
frind, and I'd like to see justice. Will ye 
spake straight, and say what ye’d have 
done ?” 

Conseltine smiled with half-shut eyes. 

‘*] thought you'd understand me,” he 
said, coolly. ‘* I’m sure that the interests 
of the family are safe in your hands and 
you may be sure that the family won’t be 
ungrateful.” 

‘* Ye can thrust me, sor,” said Feagus. 
‘* ll take care that justice is done. Ye 
needn’t fear your brother’s wakeness if / 
have the drawin’ o’ the will.” 


Conseltine’s smooth voice 














Conseltine nodded again. The worthy 
trio brought their glasses together with a 
light chink, and drank. 

‘“Ye see, now,” continued Conseltine, 
‘‘ why Blake has to be humoured. He's 
capable of blowing on us in one of his 
drunken tanthrums, and then the whole 
story would be ripped up.” 

Feagus nodded. 

‘*Keep out of his way, Mr. Feagus, 
or, if ye meet him, control your temper. 
That’s all I wanted to say, and I think 
we understand each other.” 

‘* Fairly well,” said Feagus. 

“°Tis a pretty kettle o’ fish I’m 
stirring,” he said to himself when father 
and son had left him alone ; ‘ but I'll be 
surprised if I don’t kape the biggest trout 
for me own share. I'll help Conseltine to 
get the estates, and then I'll be on his 
back like the ould man o’ the sea on 
Sindbad’s. Here’s success to virtue! 
‘Tis a foine dhrink, this, and’tis not often, 
Jack Feagus, that ye get the chance of 
dhrinkin’ rale wine out of a live lord’s 
cellar.” 


Lord Kilpatrick had meanwhile been 
conducted to the drawing-room by the 
faithful though outwardly unsympathetic 
Peebles. Sitting at the open oriel window 
in a high-backed antique chair he drew 
in the soft evening air with tremendous 
gulps. His face, which in youth and 
manhood had been singularly handsome, 
was drawn with pain and pettish anger, 
and wore that peculiar grey tinge so often 
seen in the complexions of people afflicted 
with diseases of the heart. His long, 
waxen fingers beat irritably on the arm 
pieces of his chair, so that the rings with 
which, in consonance with the fashion of 
his faith, long since abandoned by most 
of his contemporaries, they were decor- 
ated, cast out little jagged coruscations of 
coloured light. 

Peebles, a long, dry Scotchman who 
but for his white hair might have been of 
any age from thirty-five to eighty, long in 
leg and arm, long in the back, long in 
the nose and upper lip, shrewd of eye, 
dry and deliberate in action, moved 
soundlessly about the room until sum- 
moned by his master’s voice. 

‘* Peebles !” 

‘* My lord?” 

**How do I look? 
Speak out.” 

‘*Much flattery ye’ll get frae me, or 
ever did,” responded Peebles, taking his 
stand before the invalid, and scrutinising 
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him with a cast iron countenance of no 
nameable expression. 

‘Well, Peebles, 
look ?” 

** Ve look,” said Peebles, after another 
thirty seconds’ inspection,—‘‘ ye look as 
green as grass, and as sick as peasmeal.” 

‘*Nonsense! Pooh! Rubbish!” Each 
word shot out of his lordship’s mouth like 
a bullet. ‘I never felt better.” 

** Ve never looked worse,” said Peebles. 

**God bless my soul!” said his lord- 
ship. ‘‘It must be those d——d glob- 
ules that Clarke is giving me. They’re 
ruining my liver—actually ruining it. 
Infernal idiots of doctors!” His fingers 
beat faster. ‘‘Go away, Peebles, go 
away!” 

Peebles retired into the background, 
and stood scraping his lantern jaws with 
his lank hand. 


well! How do I 


‘* Peebles,” said the old gentleman 
again. 

‘My lord?” 

** You don’t think——” Lord Kilpatrick 


paused, hemm’d, and finally shot the ques- 
tion out of himself with a suddenness 
which showed how strong a repugnance 
he had to conquer before he could ask it. 
‘You don’t think I’m going to die?” 

‘* Ye don't suppose ye’re immortal, do 
ye?” asked the unbending servitor. 

**Of course not! Confound you for an 
unfeeling blockhead!” cried his master. 
‘*Give me your advice—tell me what to 
do.” 

‘*I’m to prescribe for ye?” asked 
Peebles, looking, as he stood outlined 
against the oblong of white sky seen 
through the window, like the silhouette of 
some curious species of parrot. 

‘*If you can.” 

‘* What else have I been doing this last 
nineteen years,” asked Peebles, ‘‘ but 
prescribing the one sure remedy ye winna 
tak’? Man, your disease is pride. Try the 
black draught of humility and the blue 
pill of atonement.” 

‘“What the devil are you talking 
about ?” asked his lordship, looking ang- 
rily at his servant, who returned his gaze 
quite unmoved. 

‘*Ye know very weel what I’m talkin’ 
aboot,” he returned, with no quickening 
of his usual deliberate drawl. ‘‘ Acknow- 


ledge your son, Lord Kilpatrick, and 
thank. God humbly on your knees for such 
a son to bless your declining years.” 

‘* By Heaven!” cried his lordship, sit- 
ting up in his chair, ‘‘ you—you—how 
dare you trifle with me?” 
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deepened on his face, his trembling hands 
were pressed against his heart. ‘‘1 have 
done my uttermost. I have provided for 
the boy. I have looked after his welfare 
—can a man do more?” 

‘* Ay, ye can! Desmond Macartney is 
your flesh and blood. Acknowledge him 
before the world—it’s all the atonement ye 
can make to the poor lass that’s gone— 
your wife, Lord Kilpatrick.” 

** She was not my wife!” 

‘* Ay, was she,” returned Peebles; ‘‘in 
the sight o’ God she loved ye, and ye just 
killed her.” 

His lordship struggled up in his seat 
with an oath. 

‘* That’s enough ! 
service, Peebles, 
discharge you!” 

‘*I’m agreeable,” 
unmoved calm. 

*‘“And without a 
that!” 

** Character, is it?” said the dour old 
Scot. ‘If ever J] need one I'll gang till 
a God-fearing man, and no till your 
father’s son. Good afternoon to your 
lordship.” 

He had reached the door when 
lordship’s voice arrested him. 

‘*Stay! Stay, sir, 1—ha !—I command 
you!” 

‘* Too late!” said Peebles coolly. ‘* I’m 
no longer at your lordship’s orders—I’m 
discharged.” 

‘*No, no!” said Kilpatrick. ‘*‘ Why 
do you provoke me, Peebles? I have 
been a good master to you, a forbearing 
master. If we parted, I should—I should 
miss you.” 

‘*Noo doot o’ that,” returned Peebles. 
‘* Dismiss me, and ye dismiss your con- 
science ; dismiss me, and the devil has ye, 
tooth and nail.” 

His lordship laughed, but 
aspect of enjoyment. 

‘* You're an assuming old scoundrel, 
Peebles! My conscience! Gad! my 
conscience, indeed!” 

** Ay, and your conscience says, ‘ Make 
amends to your sin-begotten son, the 
bairn o’ the puir lass who died for your 
sake, and who loved ye, Lord Kilpat- 
nox. *” 

The old lord’s head sank upon his 
breast, his eyes were dim with a sudden 
moisture. 

‘*T loved her, Peebles, I loved her /” 

‘*And yet ye played that deil’s trick 
on her, with the aid o’ yon scoundrel 


Blake.” 
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‘*How could I marry one so much my 
inferior?” asked Kilpatrick, defensively. 
‘*And yet, there are moments when | 
think that if—if she had not—if she had 
had a little more patience, I might have 
done it. There, there!” he continued, 
with his usual testiness, ‘‘let it sleep. 
Don’t talk about it. As for Desmond, | 
have brought him up almost like my own 
son and heir. He has wanted nothing— 
he shall never want. I shall provide for 
him in my will.” 

‘*Grandly, noo doubt,” said Peebles, 
‘‘with Mr. Conseltine at your lug, 
pleading for that smug-faced imp, his son.” 

‘* Desmond sha’n’t be forgotten,” said 
Kilpatrick. ‘* Nothing on earth shall 
make me forget Desmond.” 

‘** There’s just a chance,” said Peebles, 
after an interval of silence scraping at his 
chin, ‘‘there’s just a chance that never 
seems t’ have occurred t’ ye, that 
Desmond, when he knows you're his 
father, may refuse to tak’ a shilling o’ 
your money. I know the lad, for isn’t he 
like the child o’ my ain auldage? Haven’t 
I watched over him and seen him grow? 
Haven't I had daily to Ze to him, and tell 
him that he has neither father nor 
mother, but only a kind friend who knew 
them both? And haven’t I heard his voice 
break when he has asked of his dead 
mother? It’s a chance ye ha’e to tak’,” 
he continued in answer to Kilpatrick’s 
stricken look. ‘‘ Do your duty—acknow- 
ledge your son before the world! If 
anything can get ye a free pass through 
the gates o’ Heaven, it will be a deed like 
that.” 

‘* But what to tell him ?” 

‘*Cover the sorrow up! Let the dead 
sleep. Make answer to the living !” 

‘*Gad!” said Kilpatrick, ‘‘ I’ve a mind 
to do it, if only to spite my brother Dick. 
Peebles, do you think I’m a fool? Do 
you think I don’t know Dick Conseltine ? 
He’s looking forward to my funeral. He 
wants the estate for young spindleshanks, 
my nephew. Suppose | showed him a 
trick worth two of that, eh? Haha!” 

His lordship’s rather spiteful chuckle 
was cut short by a rap at the door. 
Peebles opened it, and Mr. Conseltine 
appeared. 

** My dear Henry!” he said, advancing 
solicitously, ‘‘ I trust you are better?” 

‘*Yes, yes,” said Kilpatrick uneasily ; 
‘* but x 

‘“In that case,” said Conseltine, 
smoothly interrupting him, ‘‘ may I talk 
to you privately for a few minutes ?” 
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‘*If you desire it,” said his brother. 
‘Don’t go, Peebles. Never mind Peebles, 


Dick. He’s my conscience, my—my alter 
ego. Eh, Peebles?” 


‘*As itis a family matter,” said Con- 
seltine, ‘‘ I would prefer——” 

‘* Peebles is one of the family,” said 
his lordship, ‘‘ I’ve no secrets from 
him.” 

‘** Very good,” said Conseltine, suffering 
no shade of annoyance to cloud his smooth 
face. ‘‘Mr. Peebles doubtless agrees 
with me that ye exaggerate the gravity of 
your condition, and that, unless you speci- 
ally desire it, the drawing up of a new 
will can be postponed. In the will already 
placed in my possession, you, as is natural, 
devise the bulk of your estate to your 
next of kin. Dol understand that you de- 
sire to alter or modify that arrangement ? ” 

His lordship, nervously interlacing his 
fingers, glanced at Peebles. 

‘* Tell your brother the truth, my lord. 
Tell him ye wish to leave the estates to 
your ain begotten son.” 

‘* My brother has no son, Mr. Peebles,” 
said Conseltine. 

‘* Ay, has he,” 
mond Macartney.’ 

‘*The fruit of a foolish /iason with a 
peasant. My dear Henry——” 

‘*Peebles is right, Dick,” said Kil- 


said Peebles,—‘‘ Des- 
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patrick. ‘‘ Desmond should be my 
heir.” 

‘*My dear Henry!” said Conseltine, 
‘*ye must surely be mad. Proclaim your 
folly to the world! Acknowledge a waif 
and stray as your flesh and blood! It 
is impossible! Midsummer madness! 
And whatever you do with any portion 
of your personal possessions, ye can’t 
pass your patrimonial title to one born 
out of wedlock.” 

Kilpatrick looked from his brother to 
Peebles, and back again, interlacing his 
fingers and dragging them apart. 

‘* |’ faith !” he said, ‘‘ that’s true, that’s 
true, Peebles. The title must go to my 
next of kin. It must go. There’s no 
help for it, and the title, with nothing 
to support it—Eh? you must see that, 
Peebles. Gad! I’m sorry! I’m devilish 
sorry!’’ He rose. ‘‘ Never mind, Peebles. 
Desmond sha’n’t be forgotten. Trust me, 
he sha’n’t.” 

Conseltine offered him his arm, and he 
took it with a glance at his servant. 

‘** Ay, my lord,” said Peebles, with an 
immovable face, ‘‘lean on your brother. 
It’s good to have loving kith and kin.” 

Voices and laughter were heard trom 
the landing without, and a moment later 
Dulcie, with Desmond at her heels, entered 
the room. 
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TO GET TO CHICAGO. 


By B. W. GINSBURG, M.A. 





HE great exhibition 
on Lake Michigan 
bids fair to attract 
a vast number of 
people to America 


during the com- 
ing summer, and 


the question as to 


the second city of the Union—only New 
York having a larger population—it is well 
furnished with accommodation for the 
visitor in ordinary times. Its Palmer 
House was formerly considered the best 
representative of the huge and magnificent 
hotels which are to be found in the great 
cities of America, and recently built 














the best means of get- 
ting thither is agitat- 
ing the minds of 
many. Whilst I pro- 
pose to say something 
about the facilities 
offered to the tourist 
and sightseer on the 
road, it cannot be ex- 
pected that any de- 
scription of Chicago 
itself, or of the at- 
tractions that will be 
offered for the visitors 
who will flock there, 
comes within the 
scope of the present 
article. It is sufficient 





to say that Chicago « 
being in point of size 
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caravansaries have maintained the 
position of Chicago for the luxurious 
accommodation it offers to the traveller. 

The present exhibition is the outcome 
of over forty years’ experience. Ever 
since the great Exhibition of 1851 was 
held in Hyde Park, the series has been 
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kept up. The last Paris exhibition was 
supposed to have broken the record for 
size and varied attraction. Chicago has 
set itself to the task of surpassing it in 
every direction. Nor should it be difficult 
for this object to be attained. A glance at 
the map shows how well the city is placed 
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for access from every direction. It is the 
focus of a vast number of railways com- 
ing from every point of the compass, and 
its situation at the head of Lake Michigan 
gives it water communication with the 
chain of lakes and canals that lead to the 
St. Lawrence and thence to the Atlantic. 
Moreover, it lies al- 
most in the centre of 
the population of 
the North American 
Continent. The fa- 
mous parks on the 
borders of the lake 
offer a splendid site 
for such a show as 
has been arranged 
there, and every effort 
is being made to 
carry the great 
crowds that are ex- 
pected in their daily 
progress from _ the 
city to the Fair itself. 
Only one point re- 
mained in doubt. It 
seemed probable that 
food might be forced 
to famine prices, and 
that accommodation 
would have to be 
paid for at the rates 
which have prevailed in Continental 


cities at exhibition time. But the 
people of Chicago are too enlightened 
to fall into that error. They are 


desirous of making their exhibition as 
successful as it is big, and they are 
aware that that can only be done by 
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every one who visits it becoming a medium 
for advertising its praises. Accordingly 
the established hotels have given notice 
that their tariffs will not be increased, and 
new ones have been built for the occasion, 
which, it is expected, will be able to deal 
with the hordes of visitors. 

In this country we are accustomed to 
wonder at the size of the palaces in 
Northumberland Avenue with their five 
or six hundred rooms apiece. But one of 
the inns prepared for the visitors to 
Chicago could take in as many guests 
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American plan run from two to five 
dollars a day according to accom- 
modation. The American plan is to 
include every charge in the cost of the 
room, and the food is the same for all 
guests, whether they have high or low- 
priced bedrooms. 

The journey to Chicago may be per- 
formed in a variety of ways. The city is 
nearly a thousand miles from the Atlantic 
seaboard. Steamers sail from London, 
Liverpool, Southampton, Bristol, or 
Glasgow to every considerable port on 
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as all the Northumberland Avenue and 
the London railway hotels to boot. It 
contains between six and seven thousand 
rooms, and lays itself out to serve that 
class of visitor to whom expense is a 
great consideration. It is to be known 
by the name of the ‘‘ Dollar a Day 
House,” a title which, if not very eu- 
phonious, is exceedingly illustrative of its 
character and tariffs. No one who can 
get board, lodging, and attendance, such 
as it is in America, for five shillings a 
day at exhibition time need grumble at 
extortionate charges. The tariffs in the 
more expensive hotels conducted on the 


the east coast of America, and the journey 
may be completed by railway. Most 
travellers, I imagine, will make their 
first appearance in the New World at 
New York. These will probably avail 
themselves of the services either of the 
New York Central or of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad to carry them to Chicago. 
Those who do so will find that they 
accomplish the journey in twenty-four 
hours in trains replete with every com- 
fort which the competition of two great 
lines can suggest for the attraction of 
passengers. Barbets’ shops, bath-rooms, 
libraries, observation cars are amongst 
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the latest additions which appeal to the 
ordinary traveller and minister to his 
comfort and to the lessening of ‘the 
tedium and fatigue of travelling. In- 
ducements for the business man are not 
forgotten. He can continue his work ex 
route, for telegraphic market reports are 
furnished, and a shorthand clerk and 
typewriter are on board to assist him in 
working off his arrears of correspondence 
as he is borne along at an average speed 
of fifty miles an hour including stoppages. 
The ordinary fare between New York and 
Chi¢ago is about three pounds ten shil- 
lings, and, in addition, those who avail 
themselves of the privileges of the palace 
cars and of the dining and sleeping ac- 
commodation must of course pay a further 
sum for these luxuries. 

A considerable number of our country- 
men will, however, either going or coming, 
wish to pass through the Dominion of 
Canada. These will have two days’ sail 
in the ocean steamer from the straits of 
Belle Isle up the still waters of the St. 
Lawrence to Quebec. The scenery along 
this mighty stream, which made little 
difficulty of carrying the Great Eastern 
on its bosom, is throughout of the greatest 
interest and beauty. Quebec with its 
historical associations of Wolfe and 
Montcalm is well worthy of a visit. 
Here are the old fortifications still domi- 


nating the town and the river. Here is 
to be seen as much of antiquity as the 
New World is able to show without turn- 
ing to the remains of those older inhabit- 
ants of the country which are so fast 
disappearing for ever. 

This route has the additional advantage 
of considerably shortening the railway 
journey, though the fares are about the 
same from Quebec as from New York to 
Chicago. From Quebec, again, two lines 
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of railway are available. One is that of 
the Grand Trunk, which passes through the 
remarkable St. Clair tunnel opened two 
years ago; the other is the Canadian 
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Pacific road which, passing through 
Ottawa, gives the traveller an oppor- 
tunity to visit the Parliament buildings, 
standing on a lofty hill above the river, a 
credit to the colony which transacts its 
business within their walls. 

But Chicago is also approachable from 
three different directions by water. It is 
possible to go up the Mississippi from 
New Orleans and thence to St. Louis, a 
distance of 1,400 miles, in the magnificent 
vessels which have unfortunately rather a 
bad name for accidents : then there is the 
route from New York up the Hudson and 
through the Erie Canal: and the third, 
the real water route to Chicago, that 
from Quebec to Montreal and thence 
through the chain of lakes and canals. 

We must now turn our attention to the 
main point of the journey, the passage of the 
Atlantic. And first we may say that it is 
perfectly easy to obtain the benefit of re- 
turn tickets and yet have the advantage 
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of making the voyage one way wid New 
York and the other by way of Quebec. 
The established lines from Liverpool have a 
system of round tours of this kind, and it 
is easy to pay in Liverpool for the ocean 
journey over the two routes and also for 
the railway tickets to be used in the land 
journey through America. 

The effects of a great movement towards 
Chicago will be—though it is ill to 
prophesy when a month or two may 
show the error of the prophet—to fill the 
ordinary weekly mail steamers and to 
make the regular lines run their reserve 
steamers as extra boats. If the crush 
overflows from these, it will induce the 
cargo boats which are now engaged in 
the New York trade to carry passengers. 
Many of these are magnificent vessels. 
There is a weekly White Star cargo boat 
from Liverpool which in point of size is 
not eclipsed by many of the mail steamers. 
These are all new, and all but one engaged 
in the service are fitted with the twin 
screw. As they carry valuable live stock 
speed is of some moment, and thei 
average speed winter and summer is 
twelve knots. Their fares, if they took 
passengers, would be much lower than 
the mail boats, and the reduced speed is 
not always a bar to a traveller whose 
fare includes his keep and who is all the 
time getting the benefit of the fresh air of 
heaven and is free from all fear of the 
post-man’s knock and the appearance of 
a disturbing market report. 

There are several lines from London, 
which I might recommend to the 


traveller if they were to lay themselves 
out for passengers. Thus there are the 
Wilson Hill Line, which include the old 
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Monarch steamers, one of which took out 
Jumbo on his last voyage, as well as the 
Hill vessels which were running with the 
twin screw half a dozen years before the 
mail steamers took it up. The National 
Line, too, sailing weekly from London 
and Liverpool, has some fine steamers 
and only recently retired from the 
passenger trade, which it would certainly 
re-enter if opportunity offered. All these 
lines have vessels of about 5000 tons 
gross register, and are comfortable if 
slow. Another line which already carries 
a few passengers is the Atlantic Trans- 
port Company, which sails from London 
and occasionally calls at Swansea. It 
has some fine vessels, several of them 
fitted with the twin screw, and nearly all 
of recent build: these are large vessels 
also, but not quite as large as their 
. advertisements would lead the reader to 
suppose, for they publish the deadweight 
capacity instead of the register tonnage, 
and this makes the vessels appear out of 
proportion with the others. 

It will therefore be seen that there is 
an exceedingly strong second string to be 
exhausted before the visitor to Chicago 
has to employ the services of the tramps 
which in these bad times are lying rusting 
by hundreds in the harbours of the East 
Coast. 

As regards the mail steamers them- 
selves much has been written, yet the 
subject cannot be exhausted. The 
evolution of the — 
present type of 
mail steamer has 
been the result 
of half a_ cen- 
tury’s progress. 
The passenger by 
the Great Western 
of 1838 would 
wonder hugely if 
he could see the 
Campania of to- 





day. The gulf 
between the two 
is enormous. 
Eight knots 
against twenty- 
two. Two thou- 
sand tons dis- 


placement 
against nineteen 
thousand. A total 
population of 
three hundred 
against one of 
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two thousand souls. These are but 


a 


few of the points of development. 
Perhaps the most striking is that 
of cost. We may take it that the Great 


Western, first of vessels specially built 
for the Atlantic trade, cost £80,000. The 
Campania may fairly be estimated at 
£600,000. The wooden paddle steamer 
is long ago extinct on the Atlantic, but all 
vessels engaged in the mail servite are 
not of the latest size and power. Nor is 
it likely that they should be. 

Judging by experience we may say that 
in ten years the Campania will be as good 
as she is to-day, but her type will be 
superseded—she will be no longer the 
favourite passenger ship of the Atlantic 
Yet she cannot be discarded, for if such 
costly vessels had to be replaced in such 
a short time, fares would have to be 
raised until they were absolutely pro- 
hibitive. The life of an iron steamer is 
very long. Take the Great Britain, built 
in 1843 by Brunel, seven years before any 
one else ventured to send an iron screw 
on to those stormy waters. She had an 
unfortunate beginning, spending a whole 
winter ashore in Dundrum Bay; yet she 
did excellent service as a troopship during 
the Crimean War and for years ran in the 
Australian trade. Then she was con- 
verted into a sailing ship, and at last, in 
1886, condemned at the Falkland Islands. 
There to this day she is afloat as a hulk. 
In her case forty-three years of active 
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starting twenty-two 
years ago, revolu- 
tionised the Atlantic 
trade by the intro- 
duction of the new 
type of passenger 
steamer in the Oceante, 
which is still at work 
on the Pacific. All 
modern steamers are 
built on her ground 
plan. The  midship 
saloon in her replaced 
the old melancholy 
stern cabin with the 
state-rooms on each 
side opening directly 
from it and the con- 
stant whirr of the 
screw beneath. She 
too was the first 
vessel to have the 
two tiers of deck 
houses’ which en- 
abled the whole 
length of the spar 
deck to be given as a 
promenade to the 
steerage passengers 
whilst the hurricane 
deck, supported at the 
sides by stanchions, 
was reserved for the 
cabin passengers. 
This line makes a 
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service was obtained. Many old liners 
go to other trades, but the scope for them 
is limited, as, being built for the Atlantic 
passenger trade, they want too much coal 
and carry too little cargo to make them 
economical in other directions. So it is 
that one of the great problems for the 
ship-owner is to know what to do with 
his old vessels which, still as good as 
when they were built, are being left be- 
hind in the march of improvement. Asa 
rule he keeps them at work and accepts 
slightly lower fares from those who like 
a comfortable boat without a crowd and 
don’t mind being a day or a day and a 
half longer at sea. These are the ships 
that we recommend to the visitor to 
Chicago who has more time than money 
at his disposal. 

The lines at present to the fore in the 
Atlantic trade are, first and foremost, the 
Cunard Line, which boasts of over half a 
century’s service without the loss of a 
passenger in its Atlantic service. Then 
comes the White Star Line which 


point of carrying no 
more passengers than 
can be seated at once in the dining 
saloon. These two lines together carry 
the British mails, and the regularity of 
their sailings is enforced by contract. 
The Inman Line has had a chequered 
career. It started in the early fifties and 
was the first line to encourage the 
emigrant and to see that the wooden 
paddle steamer was destined to be super- 
seded by the iron screw. In _ 1885 
the line became the Inman and _ Inter- 
national Company and was reorganised 
with fresh capital. Though nominally an 
English concern its capital is held in the 
States, and last year it obtained the 
sanction of Congress to transfer the two 
new magnificent steamers, the City of 
Paris and City of New York, from the 
British to the American _ register, 
although they were built on the Clyde. 
This change is followed by a more 
serious one. The headquarters of the line 
is to be shifted on the 1st of March 
from Liverpool to Southampton, and on 
the second of that month an Inman 
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steamer will leave Queenstown for the 
last time. 


Two German lines already call at 
Southampton on the way from the 
Fatherland to New York. The first of 


these is the North German Lloyd Com- 
pany, which originally started in 1856. 
Its present express service was opened 
in 1881 with the Clyde-built Zide. It 
has built twelve steamers for this service, 
nine of which have been built in this 
country. Its service is generally main- 
tained at semi-weekly intervals, and the 
vessels of its fleet are very uniform in 
speed and equipment. Its cuisine is one 
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passenger vessels will be built on the 
single screw plan. 

Two lines of steamships run from Liver- 
pool to Quebec. They are the Allan Line 
and the Dominion. These have vessels of 
considerable size and much _ comfort. 
Their accommodation and equipment is 
equal to that of all but the first flight of 
Atlantic steamers. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the 
journey to Chicago is nowadays one 
of the easiest and simplest. Floating 
hotels and hotels on wheels make travel- 
ling a rest instead of a labour. The 
Atlantic is robbed of its terrors. Accidents 
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of its strong points, and it never, except 
by request, puts more than two persons in 
one state-room. The other German line 
is the Hamburg American Line, whose 
express service runs in the summer 
months, being maintained by four modern 
twin screw vessels. Being only started 
within the last four years its vessels are all 
new and of considerable speed. 

We do not propose to weary our 
readers by a detailed description of the 
vessels. The recent disasters to the 
Spree and the Uméria have shown how 
undesirable it is to have the control of 
a steamer dependent on a single shaft, 
and it is very unlikely that any future 
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certainly occur, and it is well perhaps, for 
the daily papers would else have nothing 
to fill their columns. But accidents to 
the great liners seem to involve no more 
serious consequences to passengers 
than an awkward and inconvenient delay. 
The charm of the voyage remains. The 
constant movement of the sea and of the 
great ship, the speculation as to the run, 
the watching of distant objects that at 
other times would pass unnoticed, the 
friendships that are made and ripened so 
quickly to die as rapidly when port is 
reached, the whole life so different to that 
at home. These will be pleasant memories 
when even the exhibition is forgotten. 


















It seems to be very 
much __ the fashion 
nowadays to cry down the joy of our 


English spring as a fraud and a de- 
lusion. The effeminate Londoner down 
in the country for a Sunday, shivering 
ina bracing north-east wind, or caught 
in a snow-storm as he hungrily hurries 
back from church fails altogether to 
understand that love of spring which 
among our forefathers, as Charles Kingsley 
says, ‘‘ rose almost to worship.” The long- 
ing cry of Browning: 


“Oh, to bein England now that April’s there ! ” 


he would bitterly set down to the ‘ fine 
madness’’ of a poet’s brain. Yet in 
spite of all the grumbling accusations 
of the town-bred critic, there is a joy and 
glory in our English spring which all the 
rude blasts of March, and all the wild 
freaks of the treacherous month of May, 
cannot destroy, and it surely is the abun- 
dance and variety of bird-life, and the 
voice of melody (unknown in the tropics) 
which rings forth from almost every shrub 
and tree—which, even more than the 
‘* sight of vernal bloom” and the tender 
green of budding trees, gives to an 
English spring its special and peculiar 
charm. 

The gloomy silence of winter days is 
gone at last, and, oh! what a different 
thing life seems when the first sound which 
greets our waking ears is the glad songs 
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of happy birds. We spring out of bed with 
a radiant feeling that life is once more 
worth living, that joy after all is stronger 
than sorrow, life than death. On some 
mild morning in late February, or even 
earlier, if the weather is warm, we hear 
once more the wild sweet song of the 
missel-thrush ringing forth from the top- 
most boughs of some neighbouring elm, 
and, more welcome still, the tender treble 
of the song-thrush ‘‘ pure as the song of 
angels.” 


“That’s the wise thrush, he sings each note 
twice over, 
Lest you should think he never could re- 
capture, 
The first fine careless rapture.” 


In sunny hours even in bleak and 
dismal February we are cheered once 
more by the rollicking mellow song of the 
blackbird, the blithe skylark showers down 
‘*a rain of melody ” upon us as he springs 
up from the fallow field ; the wood-pigeon 
coos from the distant pines. The robin’s 
song grows stronger and more full of joy. 
The wren wakes up and pours forth a 
shrill little hymn of gratitude for dangers 
safely past. The gay chaffinch and the 
modest hedge-sparrow greet the fitful 
sunshine with an occasional burst of 
melody, and the starling sitting with droop- 
ing wings upon the housetop chatters 
gaily to himself of the coming joys of 
spring. 
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Now is the time for the lover of birds 
to fix up his nest-boxes on the garden 
trees, House-hunting will soon begin. 
Love and courtship are the order of the 
day ; busy tits will soon be peering into 
every hole and cranny to choose the 
very best 
site for 
their future 
homes, and 









the nat- 
‘ uralist 
who has carefully and firmly fastened 
up his nest-boxes—which should be made 
of logs of various sizes, hollowed out 
by the village carpenter, with a small 
entrance hole on one side and a top which 
easily takes off—will have delightful oppor- 
tunities of watching at his — 
leisure the whole domestic , 
story of the birds he loves, a 
from the building of the 
nest to the first flight of the 
young ones when their wings 
are fully fledged. Not only 
tits, great, cole, blue and 
marsh, but also robins and 
starlings, nuthatches, wry- 
necks and redstarts, and, — 
last not least, the impudent 
aggressive house sparrow, 
will often gladly avail them- 
selves of these convenient 
homes. The lover of birds will 
watch with akeen excitement 
the gradual occupation of his 
houses and the varying fortunes of his 
charming tenants. The slaying of stray 
cats and routing of trespassing boys will 
also pleasantly vary the monotony of life. 
As the boisterous month of March 
begins to draw to a close a new and 
pleasant excitement fills the mind. The 
first migratory birds begin to arrive. 
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The whole subject of migration is full of 
interest and romance: the vast distances 
traversed by these tiny birds, the long 
weary journey of thousands of miles by 
sea and land from their distant winter 
homes, the dangers of the way, the perils 
from fatigue—thousands, we are told, each 
spring and autumn ‘‘ quietly drop into the 
remorseless sea and perish,”—the ‘‘ perils 
from false brethren ” in the shape of hawks 
and owls ‘‘ which are always hovering in 
close proximity to the defenceless moving 
throng,” the perils from death-traps in the 
form of lighthouses and nets, the perils 
from gales and fogs, blinding snow-storms 
and pitiless drenching showers. We usedto 
imagine, until we read Mr. Dixon’s charm- 
ing book Zhe Migration of Birds (from 
which I have just been quoting), that 
instinct was infallible, that migrating birds 
came and went ‘‘ with unerring certainty ” 
and ‘‘ knew their way by inheritedimpulse.” 
We know better now ; we find that birds 
blunder and lose their way like human folk, 
that they gradually learn the various land- 
marks on the rvad just as any human 
traveller might do, that they almost in- 
variably miss their way in darkness or 
fog, that in fact ‘‘the mysterious sense 
of direction” is nothing but a myth. The 
recollection of these facts will lend a deep 
unfailing interest to the annual arrival of 
our migratory birds. 

The first winged traveller to reach our 
shores is the tiny chiffchaff. The day on 
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which we first catch sight of this welcome 
little warbler is quite an epoch in the 
year. We are wandering perhaps by the 
edge of one of our south-country trout 
ponds some fine morning about the 18th 
of March, looking out for any signs of 
rising fish, when we suddenly catch sight 
of a little brown-coated bird, now creep- 











510 
ing silently and restlessly about among 
the boughs of an overhanging alder, now 
flitting about high up among the budding 
branches of a silver-birch, and we realise 
the joyful fact that the first of our beloved 
spring migrants has arrived. A few days 
later and the whole coppice seems to 
resound with its distinct but somewhat 
melancholy cry of chiff, chiff, chiff. About 
the same time the cheery wheatear once 
more reappears in his bleak quarters on 
the Sussex downs. About a fortnight 
later (April 5th to roth), as we stroll by 
the edge of the copse, we hear a sweet 
plaintive simple little song, ‘‘ half dozen 
unassuming notes in a descending scale 
like a little peal of bells,” as Seebohm 
aptly puts it. It proceeds from a little 
bird hardly to be distinguished from our 
friend the chiffchaff. Itis his first cousin 
the willow-wren. Athird member of this 
family which very closely resembles the 
chiffchaff and the willow-wren, is the 
charming little wood-wren which does 
not reach our Surrey woods until the end 
of April. Onclose examination it is easily 
distinguished by a bright yellow streak 
over the eye. Its note once identified will 
never be fergotten or confused with any 
other. Itis a sad, sweet tremulous song 
of ‘‘ sweetness long drawn out,” as if 
the little singer felt that life was too full 
of weary travel to be altogether worth 
living. 

One curious fact in connection with 
many of our spring migrants is the 
arrival of the males several days before 
the females. Whether they share 
the feelings of certain male mem- 
bers of the 
human race 
and, objecting 
to travel 
with females, 
slip off 
first, or 
whether 














superior 


strength 
10 ge NN and courage in- 
u& duces them to 


push on and leave the members of a 
weaker and more dawdling sex to 
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follow at their leisure, we cannot say. 
It is one of the many unsolved mysteries 
of bird-life. But certainly the males of 
several species do come first and seem 
to live very restless, unsettled, anxious 
lives until their future mates arrive. The 
grasshopper warbler, for instance, which 
is one of the last of our spring migrants 
to arrive, not reaching our south-country 
thickets before the last week in April, 
during the first few days after its arrival, 
while awaiting the coming of its mate, 
shows itself with comparative boldness, 
and, instead of stalking with its usual 
mouse-like secrecy among the thickest 
vegetation, may occasionally be seen 
trilling forth its curious song from the 
bare bough of some low tree, as though 
too restless to take its usual precautions 
for concealment. 

If the weather at the beginning of 
April is at all mild and springlike it is a 
difficult task to keep the lover of birds 
indoors, all the delights of a comfortable 
club, all the blandishments of a shop- 
loving wife will not induce him to spend a 
single unnecessary day in town ; even the 
horrors of spring cleaning will not drive 
him from his country home. And he is 
right. At no other time of the year is every 
hour of life more full of interest and excite- 
ment. Dame Nature’s annual spring show 
is one of the few things in life of which the 
mind can never weary. Every hour is full 
of novelty, in every common walk there is 
some fresh sight of beauty to delight the 
eye, some fresh sound of joy to fill the 
mind with gladness. 


“Then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils.” 


It is almost worth while to have 
shivered through the barren gloom of 
winter to feel once more the many 
exquisite delights of the first warm sunny 
day of spring. 

One of the most remarkable of the 
many familiar voices of the spring is a 
sound which it is difficult to express in 
words. I shall never forget the day on 
which I heard it first. It was many years 
ago when my passion for birds was com- 
paratively new. It was a fine Sunday 
morning in early spring; I was walking 
across a meadow to inspect the wild fowl 
on an adjoining pond, to see whether any 
uncommon duck had as usual seized the 
opportunity of the one day in the week 
on which a gun could not be even looked 
at, to settle on the water. Suddenly a 
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loud jarring sound, unlike any note of 
bird or beast I had ever heard before, 
struck on my astonished ears and brought 
me to a sudden standstill. Where in the 
world the sound proceeded from and how 
it was produced was at first a complete 
mystery ; but on creeping quietly up to an 
old oak tree by the water’s edge, to which 
I succeeded at last in tracing the sound, its 
author was discovered in the form of a 
male lesser spotted 
woodpecker, which 









was producing the weird jarring noise 
which had so astonished me by a series 
of rapid taps upon the dead bough to 


which it was clinging. This mysterious 
whirring sound, which can be distinctly 
heard nearly a quarter of a mile away as 
I have often tested, varies in tone and 
pitch as the bird changes its place to 
boughs of different vibration. There 
seems little doubt, as Professor Newton 
says, that this strange noise is intended 
to be ‘‘ an instrumental instead of a vocal 
love-call.””. The same amazing noise is 
also produced in the spring by the greater 
spotted woodpecker, which in Surrey 
woods seems to be a rarer bird less often 
heard. One other noteworthy character- 
istic which I have observed in the lesser 
spotted woodpecker is the extraordinary 
punctuality with which it visits the same 
spot at precisely the same hour day after 
day. On a fine morning in the spring 
it seemed to doa regular round; its 
movements were as unvarying as those 


of the village postman. Where it 
rested we could never discover, but at 
9.30 it could nearly always be seen 


on a particular oak tree near a pond ; 
a little earlier it was in one of the 
several trees nearer the road; a little 
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later it moved on to a neighbouring 
clump of trees a few hundred yards 
away. Other birds may be equally 
regular in their rounds, but the loud 
noise with which our little friend proclaims 
his presence makes it particularly easy 
to trace his movements. 

About the end of the first week in 
April we begin to listen eagerly for the 
first notes of the sweet joyous song of the 
blackcap. Many naturalists have said 
pleasant things about this charming little 
bird, none have described his song so 
aptly as Charles Kingsley in his delightful 
Charm @ Birds. ‘*Sweet he is,” he 
says, ‘‘and various, rich 
and strong. beyond ail 
English warblers, save the 
nightingale, but his spe- 
ciality is his force, his rush, 
his overflow, not so much of 
love as of happiness. The 
¥« spirit carries him away. 
He riots up and down the 
gamut till he cannot stop 
himself, his notes tumble 
over each other, he chuckles, 
laughs, shrieks with delight, 
throws back his head, 
droops his tail, sets up his 
back, and sings with every 
fibre of his body; and yet he never for- 
gets his good manners. He is never 


coarse, never harsh for a single note, 
always 


graceful, always sweet, he keeps 


perfect delicacy in his most utter care- 
lessness."" Was there evera more perfect 
word-picture of bird character ? 











BIRD LIFE 


About the end of the second week in 
April, our hearts may be gladdened by 
another important epoch in the annals of 
the year, the return of the swallows. The 
first of the family to arrive is the diminu- 
tive sand-martin, which may be recognised 
at once by its mouse-coloured coat. A 
few days later and it will be joined, as it 
skims over the insect-haunted pond, by 
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the glossy swallow with its long forked 
tail, and by the pretty little house-martin 
with its jet-black back and snowy breast. 

As we watch the first solitary sand- 
martin in its restless flight over the pond, 
a shrill rapidly repeated cry of gue gue que, 
which makes the hedge-row ring again, 
tells us that the wryneck or cuckoo’s 
mate, the barking bird, as the Surrey folk 
call it from the fact that it reaches our 
oaken copses when barking or peeling is 
at its height, has come back to us again. 
A few days later and over hill and dale will 
sound forth the most familiar and to 
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many the most welcome of all the voices 
of the spring, the melodious cuckoo’s 
cry : 
“* To left and right, 
The cuckoo told his name to all the hills.” 


But to-day there is joy enough for us 
without that cry, for, lo! from the little 
chestnut copse which skirts thefurtherside 
of the pond, there come forth 
some of the sweetest, clearest 
notes that ever charmed the ear 
of mortal man. Yes, the nightin- 
gale, whose mission it must 
surely be to help us to 
forget for a while the 
carking cares of life 
in listening to its bliss- 
ful song, has returned 
to inspire us_ once 
more. 

There are two com- 
mon mistakes which 
many _ people make 
with regard to _ the 
nightingale: first, that 
it only sings by night ; 
secondly, that it mo- 
destly shuns the haunts 
‘*the noise of folly.” 
It sings at intervals, 


and 


of men 
Not a bit of it. 
all through the day, and, instead of 
shunning the noise of folly, often sings 
with unabashed vigour within a few yards 


of some noisy turnpike road. A few 
years ago its sweet song could be heard 
any fine afternoon in May in one of the 
woody hollows of Wimbledon Common, 
mingling strangely with the clatter of 
passing carriages and the ceaseless 
banging of gallant volunteers on the 
butts alittle way above. 














REVIEWS AND REMINDERS. 
By A. T. QUILLER COUCH. 


I.—On Some Books or REMINISCENCES.' 


I. 


EAN BOYD, in his latest 
volume, tells of a cer- 
tain weekly newspaper 
in Scotland that it once 
contained the following 





paragraph :—‘‘ We re- 
gret to have tochronicle 
that our esteemed 


townsman, Mr. 
cow out to the field last Tuesday, slipped 
in the mud at the entrance-gate, and 
came somewhat heavily to the ground. 
Our esteemed townsman at once got up 
again, and we rejoice to say that he has 


John Smith, driving his 


suffered no inconvenience whatsoever 
from the accident.” 

The Dean hints that this occurrence was 
beneath the dignity of history; and 
certainly as it stands we read no deep 
significance in it. Yet in the hands of 
Montaigne, trifles even flimsier have 
adorned and given weight to a page. 
The Candid Confessions of the Man in the 
Street is a book that the world has long 
desired, with confidence anticipating that 
its pages, unless they belie their title, will 
prove the most entertaining on earth. 
Therefore I desire to have John Smith’s 
own account of the matter. What were 
his emotions? Did he swear? And was 
he sorry that he swore? Did he (we are in 
Scotland, remember) belong to the Free 
Kirk or the U.P.; or was he an Auld 
Licht, or an Episcopalian? And how far 
did his theology colour his remorse ? 


Recalling what a game of tip-cat did for 
John Bunyan, you cannot assert these 
questions to b. unimportant. Again, the 
chronicler rejoices to say that John Smith 
has ‘‘ suffered no inconvenience what- 
soever.” But how can he tell? Ivan 
Ilyitch slipped on a pair of steps while 
explaining to a dull upholsterer how he 
wished the curtains to be hung. He was 
scarcely bruised, and “‘ suffered no incon- 
venience whatsoever” ; and the rest you 
may read in Tolstoi’s Death of Jvan Ilyitch, 
to my mind the most terrifying story ever 
written. John Smith, writing his reminis- 
cences some years later, might have much 
to say about that slip-up by the gate. 
On the whole, I am eager for John 
Smith’s Reminiscences. I feel sure I 
could read them. 

For this is the virtue of Reminiscences : 
they are almost always readable. The 
author, indeed, starts with all the 


1 1, The Diplomatic Reminiscences of Lord Augus- 
tus Loftus, 1837-1862. 2 vols. Cassell & Co. 1892. 

2. Autobiographical Notes of the Life of William 
Bell Scott. Edited by W. Minto, 2 vols. London: 
Osgood, McIlvaine & Co. 1892. 

3. Memoirs of Eighty Years. By Gordon Hake, 
Physician. London: R. Bentley & Son. 1892. 

4. The Memories of Dean Hole. London: Edward 
Arnold. 1892. 

5. Twenty-five Years of St. Andrews. By the 
Author of Recreations of a Country Parson. Vol. Il. 
London: Longmans. 1892. 

6. Student and Singer : the Reminiscences of Charles 
Santley. London: Edward Arnold. 1892. 

7. Echoes of Old County Life. By J. K. Fowler, 
of Aylesbury. London: Edward Arnold. 1892. 

8. Red-Letter Days of My Life. By Mrs. Andrew 
Crosse. 2 vols. London: R. Bentley & Son. 1892. 
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odds in his favour. Most of us could 
mention a number of topics upon which 
if a friend begin to talk we avoid his 
presence precipitately. Whoso—to take 
a single instance— discourses on Mr. 
Gladstone’s versatility— 


Vetabo sub isdem 
Sit trabibus fragilemve mecum 
Solvat phaselon. 


But let a man speak honestly or dis- 
honestly of himself or his experiences, 


without the experience we have bought 
too late ; but we are perennially eager to 
live other people’s lives without the 
penalties. 


is 


I fear, though, that this phrase ‘‘ with- 
out the penalties” must be qualified. If 
we have enjoyed the author’s personal 
acquaintance, our perusal of a volume of 

reminiscences is apt to be at- 











tended with penalties. ‘‘ We have 
all had friends,” says Dr. Hake, 
‘*and in thus reviving their recol- 
lection we feel how far less 
stable within us are their fail- 
ings than their kindly deeds. 
The models of good men are 
those who never 
others ; there are many such, and 
in passing once more from child- 
hood to old age we may imitate 
them at last.” This is vastly 
amiable ; but it does not prevent 
the Doctor from giving a par- 
ticular account of how his friend 
Latham got nasiily drunk and 
collapsed under the table. These 
old gentlemen will be so candid! 
They treasure up each trivial jest 
we could wish unuttered, and the 
mischief of it is they don’t appear 
to have recognised it as a jest. 
They have kept diaries; and 
diaries are freakish looking- 
glasses with the disgusting ad- 
dition of a memory. And so we 
are driven to cry out, not that 
our enemy may write a book, but 
that our friend may abstain. Mr. 
Swinburne ejaculated this, and 
much more, in the Jortnightly 
Review the other day; not alto- 








WILLIAM BELL SCOTT. 


From an etching by himself in his Autobiographical Notes 


and our hearts warm to him. However 
poor the quality of his talk, it will echo 
something of the ‘still, sad music of 
humanity ” for which our senses are al- 
ways listening, whether we sit gossiping 
at table or reading ina book. This is what 
interests us: this is man’s first and 
cheapest recreation—to get out of himself 
for a while and enter, without responsi- 
bility, into the experiences of his fellows. 
As Dr. Hake remarks, in his Memoirs of 
Eighty Years, we would, one and all, firmly 
decline to live our own lives over again 


gether without cause, and yet not 

quite reasonably. The late Wil- 

liam Bell Scott, in his Azxfobio- 
graphical Notes, gives a thumb-nail sketch 
or two from which the reader, if so 
minded, may construct a full-length por- 
trait of Mr. Swinburne in his youth. It 
must be allowed that William Bell Scott 
was a somewhat splenetic old gentleman ; 
but in this case he appears at least to 
mean well :— 

‘*. . .. Very soon I began to recog- 
nise a little fellow who used to pass my 
post-chaise on the road descending from 
Cambo to Wallington. He was always 
riding a little long-tailed pony at a good 


speak ill of, 
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pace towards the village. He had the 
appearance of a boy but for a certain 
mature expression on his handsome high- 
bred face, which had bright, coarse yellow 
hair flowing on his shoulders and flashing 
out round his head. On his saddle was 
strapped a bundle of books like those of 
a schoolboy. He recognised me as 
quickly as I did him, and the conscious 
look he gave in passing raised my curi- 
osity, which was soon gratified by finding 
him one day kissing his hand to Lady 
Trevelyan at the door of the hall, and by 
my learning that he was the grandson of 
a neighbouring baronet, Sir John Swin- 
burne, and was now spending his school 
recess at Capheaton, his grandfather’s 
house, whence he rode over to read with 
the incumbent at Cambo.” 

This portrait of ‘‘ this unique youth, 
the greatest rhythmical genius of English 
poetry,” is a sufficiently taking one. Nor 
is its pleasantness considerably marred 
when Scott goes on to tell how young 
Mr. Swinburne hopped on one foot to 
express extreme delight; or rejoiced in 
reciting his own verses; or was vain of 
his hair, ‘‘ that used to be so splendid, you 
know!” The accuracy of some of these 
particulars has been very vehemently 
denied by Mr. Swinburne: but in the 
excess of his wrath that illustrious writer 
reminds one of a certain fabled bricklayer. 
A gentleman, of mild manners and correct 
apparel, was passing one day beneath a 
scaffolding in the Strand, when a brick 
descended and ‘“‘ telescoped ” his silk hat. 
As he staggered out into the roadway, a 
calm face was thrust over the edge of the 
scaffolding above, and a voice asked, 
‘*Did that brick hit you?” ‘I should 
think it did!” exclaimed the victim, hold- 
ing out his ruined hat. ‘‘ That’s right,” 
the bricklayer replied, ‘‘1 would rather 
drop a thousand bricks than that you 
should tell me a falsehood.” It is obvious 
that Mr. Swinburne would rather drop (or 
hurl) a thousand bricks than suffer a slight 
inaccuracy to infect the public ear. 


Ill. 


For, as I said before, writers of 
Reminiscences are so candid: though, of 
course, not about themselves. There is 
no Saint Augustine in our list, no 
Benvenuto Cellini, no Rousseau. The 
writers as a rule speak about themselves 
at great length—that was unavoidable— 
and their speech is full of interest. But 
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(to take an example) though Dr. Hake 
tells us much about himself and his 
versifying, we feel that our knowledge of 
both has received a sensible increase 
when we read on page 178 of the second 
volume of William Bell Scott, that— 

‘Young Gordon Hake was still his 
(Rossetti’s) wakeful attendant, though 
little necessary, and his father, the doctor 
himself, developing ‘ the ideal’ in solitude 
in the room below at the rate of about 
two lines a day. From the clearing away 
of breakfast there he sat by the fire, a 
pencil in one hand and a folded piece of 
paper inthe other. On the table near him 
lay a little heap of other pieces of paper, 
his failures at the improvement of the 
same couplet in various transformations, 
sometimes expressing quite different 
meanings. The old gentleman in the 
character of a poet had interested all of 
us. He had retired from medicine 
determined to cultivate poetry. And he 
was really accomplishing his object by 
perseverance and determined study, ut- 
terly pooh-poohing the maxim that if a 
man has not made a good poem at twenty- 
five he never will.” 

And, conversely, though William Bell 
Scott confides much to us concerning his 
own character and poems, it hardly 
discounts the interest with which we 
read on page 227 of Dr. Hake’s Memoirs 
that— 

**'W. B. Scott was also there (at Kelm- 
scott) and when I left it was with him. 
Like all his countrymen, he practised an 
exemplary carefulness in money matters, a 
habit which makes every Scotchman well 
off. Inthe train he counted his money 
with the dry remark, ‘One does not save 
anything by making a visit to a friend !’” 
—or, on p. 236, that Dr. Hake had written 
a poem, ‘‘ The Blind Boy,” which so 
pleased Rossetti that he sent a note 
to Mr. John Morley advising its insertion 
in the Fortnightly Review. ‘* But Morley 
had recently printed in that vehicle a long 
poem of W. B. Scott’s, and had thereupon 
resolved never to admit again another 
verse of any author whatsoever.” 

No, we cannot ask any autobiographer 
to tell us ‘‘ the truth, the whole truth; and 
nothing but the truth” about himself ; for 
the sufficient reason that he cannot possibly 
know it. And as for his judgments upon 
other people—well, if you will take the 
trouble to cull from all the volumes in our 
list, the different estimates of any one 
eminent man (Carlyle for instance, or 
Landor or Rossetti or Lord Beaconsfield) 
NN2 
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and compare them, you will have a neat 
moral ready to hand; and, I hope, will 
have the courage to apply it when next 
you catch yourself thinking of a fellow 
creature with contempt or dislike. On 
two points only are these authors 
unanimous. They all agree that Bryan 
Walter Procter (Barry Cornwall), who 
wrote, ‘‘I’m on the sea! I’m on the 
sea! I am where I would ever be!” was 
in fact the very sickest of sailors ; and 
they all agree that Mrs. Procter was to 
the end of her days a very redoubtable 
lady with an extremely caustic tongue. 
Even her husband must have found her a 
trial at times, if it be true (as she told Mr. 
Santley) that she used to tease him by 
humming a strain of his jovial sea-song 
as he lay, on board a Channel boat, 
huddled in shawls and a tarpaulin, with 
scarce enough life in him to entreat, ‘‘ For 
God’s sake, my dear, don’t!” All other 
men and women she so awed in life, that 
even now she is dead they continue to 
speak of her with bated breath. Mr. 
Santley does, indeed, misspell her name : 
but that is clearly an accident, as he would 
hasten to assure her indignant shade, 
could it revisit the glimpses of the moon. 

But these two points—trifling, you will 
admit—are the only ones on which our 
authors agree. There never was better 
evidence than their books afford that colour 
resides, not in the external world, but in 
the seeing eye, set there, perhaps, at each 
man’s birth, but certainly confirmed by 
his profession. The dyer’s eye, no less 
than his hand, becomes subdued to what 
it works in. 


IV. 


It is worth our while to consider this 
professional colouring and how it tinges 
the views of life taken by our authors. 
Mr. Santley, perhaps, is the least affected 
by it. He is a genuine artist ; and he has 
a straightforward tale to tell us of his 
artistic career. Did he digress to give us 
his opinions on the cosmos, he might 
possibly show himself as narrow as the 
rest; but by keeping strictly to the 
pathway of his story he risks none of the 
disasters that lie in wait just outside the 
track. Lord Augustus Loftus, on the 
other hand, has been a diplomatist all his 
days and cannot forbear from discussing 
the universe in terms of diplomacy. To 
hear him talk you might believe that the 
fate of empires hung on the acceptance 
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or rejection of a pinch of snuff. 


cc How 
remarkable it is,” he observes sagaciously, 
**that the destinies of nations are often 
governed by incidents of the most trivial 


” 


character ! And it is unquestionably 
true that a lucifer match will blow up a 
powder magazine. Nevertheless, if you 
wish to account for the explosion, you 
may as well admit the presence of the 
gunpowder, and this is just what Lord 
Augustus Loftus fails to do. He has 
walked all his life amid high events, but 
their real importance and _ significance 
touch him not. When he seeks for 
causes he reminds one of Herodotus 
gravely deducing the Persian Invasion 
from the rape of Io. But his qualifica- 
tions for the career of his choice are many 
and obvious. His two volumes of 
Reminiscences have all the discretion of 
his dispatches from foreign courts; and 
his sympathies have always gone out 
towards the strong. Finding, one day, 
that ill-tempered diplomatist, Sir Stratford 
Canning (Lord Stratford de Redcliffe), 
prancing up and down his room and 
gesticulating in paroxysms of helpless 
wrath over a famous address of Lamar- 
tine’s, Lord Augustus remarks— 

‘* But such was this distinguished man. 
He was of that fine and sensitive nature 
that the smallest jar on his high notions 
of what was just and right in the sight of 
God and man excited his whole nervous 
system in such a manner that he was 
unable to restrain his passions or control 
his feelings.” 

The writer displays such kindliness of 
judgment here—especially as he suffered 
on more than one occasion from Sir 
Stratford’s tantrums—that one cannot 
but wish he had bestowed a little more of 
it on people who had more occasion than 
Sir Stratford to lose their tempers over 
the state of mundane things ; on Mazzini, 
for instance, and his fellows who fought 
that Austrian rule which Lord Augustus 
Loftus defended. Garibaldi gets a word 
of praise, to be sure; but Garibaldi 
succeeded. Had he failed, our author 
had probably indulged in reflections such 
as these, aroused by a visit to Berlin in 
1848 :— 

‘* We quickly passed on and proceeded 
to the Hétel des Princes in the Behren 
Strasse. I could not but reflect how, 
under the same bright moon only a few 
nights before, the city had been the scene 
of a terrible carnage ; that valuable lives 
had been sacrificed ; and that grief and 
mourning had desolated many a home— 
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and all for what? To gratify the ambi- 
tious views and aims of political agitators, 
impelled by unrestrained passions and 
heated imagination. Well may the 
preacher have said ‘ O vanity of vanities, 
all is vanity.’ ” 

I do not wish to champion the memory 
of these ‘political agitators”; but 
suggest that they, as well as Sir Stratford 
Canning, may have had ‘nervous 
systems” liable to be excited by ‘‘ the 
smallest jar” on their ‘‘high notions 
of what was right and just in the sight 
of God and man.” 

Then there is Mr. J. K. Fowler, of 
Aylesbury, whose Zchoes of Old County 
Life make as pleasant a book as any on 
our list—a real book too, well composed 
and well written. Admirable as Mr. 
Fowler is when discoursing of matters 
within his competence, he applies the 
principles of his own profession to one in 
many respects different, when he begins 
to talk about Painting—as when, after 
relating how Landseer painted his well- 
known ‘“ Cavalier Pets” in forty-eight 
hours, he adds—‘* £500 was thus easily 
and satisfactorily earned in less than two 
days”—a phrase which recalls _ the 
advertisement, ‘‘ £5 a week and upwards 
may be easily and honestly realised by 
persons of either sex”... It will be 
remembered that at the famous trial of 
Whistler 7. Ruskin, the following 
dialogue occurred :— 


The Attorney-General. “Now Mr. Whistler, 
can you tell me how long it took you to knock 
off that nocturne ?” 

Mr. Whistler. “1 beg your pardon ?” 

The Attorney-General. “Oh! I am afraid 
that I am using a term that applies rather 
perhaps to my own work. I should have said, 
How long did you take to paint that picture?” 

Mr. Whistler. “Oh, no! permit me, I am 
too greatly flattered to think that you apply to 
work of mine any term you are in the habit of 
using with reference to your own. Let us say 
then how long did I take to—‘knock off,’ I 
think that is it—to knock off that nocturne ; 
well, as well as I remember, about a day.” 

The Attorney-General. “ Only a day?” 

Mr. Whistler. “Well, 1 won't be quite 
positive ; I may have still put a few more 
touches to it the next day if the painting were 
not dry. I had better say, then, that I was two 
days at work on it.” 

The Attorney-General. “Oh,two days! The 
labour of two days, then, is that for which you 
ask two hundred guineas !” 

Mr. Whistler. ‘* No, 1 ask it for the know- 
ledge of a lifetime.” 


Mr. Fowler might profitably study this 
dialogue. 





To take a last instance, there is Dean 
Hole. Good-natured and gifted, and a 
prince among story-tellers, he leaves the 
impression that the outlook of his pleasant 
house is but narrow; that some of the 
windows of his brain are darkened. 
Those that face the south stand wide 
enough. The Dean’s lines have lain in 








MR. SANTLEY IN ‘“‘RIGOLETTO,” 


pleasant places, and you could never wish 
to see a pleasanter figure than this merry 
ecclesiastic moving to and fro among his 
rose-trees or cracking his jests at archery- 
meeting or local cricket-match. The 
figure is English, every inch; but if I 
may be pardoned for saying so, it 
lacks spirituality and is, perhaps, just 
a trifle dourgeois. Thus the Dean an- 
swers the question, ‘‘Is it right for a 
clergyman to hunt?” 

‘* If Twas a bishop, and that question 


| 
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were put to me by a priest, I should 
answer, ‘If you can assure me that you 
can spare the time and money, that you 
can take a day’s holiday in the week 
without neglecting any of your duties, 
reducing your charities, or getting into 
debt, you have my permission to hunt on 
one immutable condition—that you ride 
straight to hounds ; and if I hear of your 
craning and shirking I shall withdraw 
the permission at once.’ ” 





THE VERY REV. 


From a portraitin the /Uustrated Church News. 


S. REYNOLDS HOLF, 


This is amusing ; but suggests, I think, 
a somewhat material view of the priestly 
calling. Ah! but I forget. The Dean 
goes on to say that the black coat and the 
white tie ‘‘ may sometimes be a wholesome 
restraint ” in the hunting-field ; and then 
follows a story to the effect that once an 
irascible huntsman who had said ‘*‘ D—— 
that horn!” in the Dean’s presence, came 
up at the close of the day and apologised 
for the oath. 


V. 
This second volume of Dean Boyd's 


breathes an unwonted sadness. It deals 
with years when Death’s hand was busy, 


DEAN OF ROCHESTER. 
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snatching friend after friend out of his 
life ; and the shadows lie on almost every 
page. The Dean has not reached the 
age at which Dr. Gordon Hake can 
write, ‘‘ Nearly everybody is dead nowa- 
days. Time was when I saw in the paper 
the death of some acquaintance almost 
weekly, then it got to monthly, then 
perhaps once in a year, but never now, 
for every one I ever knew seems dead 
and gone.” And the Doctor goes on—it 
is, to my mind, the 
finest passage in his 
book, and would be a 
fine passage in any 
book—‘‘ But how the 
newly dead who have 
lived in us half a cen- 
tury and much more 
still survive and per- 
form their parts within 
us, still laughing, still 
blushing, still merry, 
still sensible and intel- 
ligent there, telling us 
all they ever told us 
over again: still glad 
at seeing us, still shak- 
ing us by the hand, 
still bidding us _ wel- 
come. Yes, the obitu- 
ary notices of them 
were premature; they 
live while we live, they 
die only when we die.” 

The Dean’s is a sad 
book ; it could not well 
have been merry. Yet 
the old mirthfulness 
breaks out here and 
there, and on almost 
the last page he can 
remember and laugh 
over a good story of Archbishop Magee’s 
concerning a sermon on the Prodigal Son 
in which the passage came, ‘‘ Not A calf; 
but Ze calf; the old familiar calf which 


had grown up in the family year after 
year.” 


VI. 


Women, when they look back upon 
the past, seem to take a more detached 
and impersonal view than men ; perhaps 
because they have oftener been spectators 
of the scenes they commemorate than 
actors. Like other spectators, they have 
probably seen most of the game. At any 
rate, they are better able. to rid their 
Reminiscences of what is nowadays called 
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the personal equation. A genial and 
equable sunshine pervades Mrs. Crosse’s 
Red Letter Days, and in that light the 
figures she evokes from her memory 
stand out clear and, as far as one can 
judge, true. Mrs. Crosse is not concerned, 
like William Bell Scott or Doctor Hake, 
to justify her own life. Her own story is, 
for the purposes of this book, no more 
than a thread connecting the great names 
of which she talks. Browning’s Memora- 
bilia might have supplied a motto for 
it :— 


“Ah, did you once see Shelley plain, 
And did he stop and speak to you, 
And did you speak to him again ? 
How strange it seems, and new ! 
But you were living before that, 
And also you are living after . . .” 


Mrs. Crosse, of course, never saw 
Shelley plain; but she has known and 
talked with Landor and Browning, King- 
lake and Faraday, and other giants of the 
Victorian age ; and has lived among the 
Quantocks while yet those hills were vocal 
with traditions of Coleridge and Words- 
worth. The cottage at Nether Stowey 
and the house at Alfoxton, with their 
inmates, have been described once and 
for all time by Hazlitt in My First 
Acquaintance with Poets, an essay which I 
never read without thinking it the finest 
in the language—so cunning is the 
observation, so pithy the commentary, so 
exquisite the aptness of quotation. Be 
it said to Mrs. Crosse’scredit that her pages 
provoke no contrast, but can be enjoyed 
as a supplement to Hazlitt’s little master- 
piece. Quiet enjoyment, indeed, is the 
mood in which her book will be read from 
end to end, though one or two of the 
chapters may be reckoned the least bit 
superfluous. That on Philip Henry Gosse, 
for example, is no more than a neat con- 
densation of the ‘‘ Life” recently written 
by his son, Mr. Edmund Gosse ; and it 
will be a thousand pities if Mrs. Crosse’s 
account prevent anybody from reading 
that work, which is as able and as 
fascinating a piece of biography as any 
that the last few years have added to our 
literature. 


Vil. 


There are many charming anecdotes of 
ecclesiastics in these volumes; not the 
least charming being one that Dean Hole 
tells of Bishop King of Lincoln—how a 
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deputation of aggrieved parishioners once 
started from a neighbouring village for 
Lincoln, to lay their grievance before him, 
and how on their return being questioned 
concerning their success there was some 
hesitation before the spokesman replied, 
‘*We went to see the bishop, and he 
came out to meet us in his purple dress- 
ing-gown, and seemed so pleased to see 
us ; and said he was just going to have 
his lunch, and hoped we would join him ; 
and we sat down, and he smiled and 
talked, and told us to come again, and 
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behaved himself so gracious, that we 
would not find in our hearts to bring in 
anything unpleasant.” This is almost 
equal to the story of the famous deputa- 
tion in Mr. Hardy’s Under the Green- 
wood Tree. But at this point I, too, 
have a story which, as I do not propose 
to compile a Book of Reminiscences in 
my old age, may as well be here told as 
anywhere. 

In the year 1880—I am pretty sure 
that was the date—and in the month of 
July, a small red-haired boy was sent up 
to Oxford from a West-country school to 
undergo some kind of examination which, 
it was understood, would excuse him 
‘** Smalls” when the time came for him to 
be a member of the University. Why he 
was sent on this errand at so green an 
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age, he cannot now remember; it was 
probably one of those accidents that ruled 
his bewildered existence just then. Nor 
can he recall anything of the examination, 
save that it was conducted by a gentle- 
man with an aquiline nose in a dusky 
room full of Greek marbles. It was the 
boy’s first visit to Oxford. He was quite 
alone, and he walked that city in a waking 
dream. In the heart of the Long Vaca- 
tion few people passed him and nobody 
spoke. At his own free will he wan- 
dered, worshipping whatever he _ set 
eyes on, with a heart full of awe within 
his short jacket, and a brain bemused 
with ridiculous anticipations and memories 
drawn from the most dissimilar books. 
One afternoon, about five o’clock, he 
found himself in front of the Christchurch 
New Buildings. The deserted Broad 
Walk stretched away on his one hand ; 
on the other, looking down the long 
avenue towards the river, he caught his 
first glimpse of the College barges and 
flag-poles, and heard voices shouting upon 
the tow-path. An eight of the Long 
Vacation Rowing Club was coming up 
the river. Now at the gate of Christ- 
church Meadows there hangs a board 
with a list and description of persons who 
are not to be admitted on any account; and 
the boy stood irresolute between his fear 
to trespass and his desire to see the sight. 
Just then two old gentlemen with notable 
faces—one of them could only be called 
beautiful—stepped out of the door of the 
New Buildings and passed him at a slow 
walk, but halted at a few paces distance, 
turned and came towards him. ‘Is this 
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your first visit to Oxford?” The boy; who 
had expected, at the least, to be warned 
off, could hardly stammer out his answer 
to this question before another followed; 
‘* Would you like to come with us and be 
shown one or two of the sights?” And 
for an hour these two old gentlemen set 
themselves to give pleasure to the 
awkward waif they had picked up. They 
asked no questions except to inform 
themselves of his tastes and what he 
would most gladly hear about. They 
took him along the river bank and up 
beside the Cherwell to the Botanical 
Gardens and the glories of Magdalen, 
past the gate of the deer-park and round 
Addison’s Walk; and all the way they were 
telling him just the things he would have 
asked to know, with a manner that im- 
plied these were just the things they 
delighted to tell. To the boy it was like 
ascene out of a book. They shook 
hands with him at the corner of Merton 
Street, where at that time the New 
Schools were rising behind an ugly 
barrier of hoardings and tumble-down 
dwelling-houses, and went off towards 
Christchurch, having neither inquired his 
name nor told him theirs, and I make no 
doubt that in lives so full of goodness, 
the memory of this kind action was 
quickly forgotten. But the boy remem- 
bers; and though he never afterwards 
had speech with either, he recognised 
them, two. years later, when he came up 
te the University as an undergraduate, 
and learnt their names: one is now 
Bishop of Lincoln, and the other Dean of 
Christchurch. 
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